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Editorial 
A MATCH AND AN EXPLOSION. 


Akthough the Cuinesk RECORDER is published in. Shanghai it has 
been its consistent policy to avoid the merely local and be open and 
alive to the wider aspects of the work. The regrettable events of May 
.30th, in Shanghai, have, however, had far-reaching results, and as the 
future of all missionary effort is involved, reference to causes and results 
is inevitable. The dictum: “Recorder and not judge,” reminds us 
of the necessity of avoiding a judicial attitude, and this is all the more 
advisable as pressure is being brought to bear on missionary bodies and 
individuals, with a definite challenge to make definite statements. 
— Although a policy of silence may seem to be a wise course in times of 
intense emotion and serious bias, we have telt it well to occupy most 
of the space usually given to the Correspondence and China Field 
departments in giving a simple record of the facts, from an unbiassed 
viewpoint; also views of various bodies from several angles. Some- 
times criticism reaches us as to the wisdom ‘of giving so much space to 
the expression of Chinese thought and conviction: but we more 
frequently are thanked for making available such necessary knowledge. 


THREE IMMEDIATE CONVICTIONS. 


(1) Although the political situation is complex and ominous, 
seeing that treaty revision, labor problems, international jurisprudence, 
the future development of Manchuria and Mongolia, and many more 
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difficult questions are introduced by radical leaders, and advantage is 
being taken by the elements of disorder, we are convinced that the 
tenseness of feeling between foreigners and Chinese will pass if we 
face the situation together in a Christian spirit and with a determination 
to get at the root causes of the trouble and to right any wrongs we may 
find. » 
(2) Whilst social and other typhoons are more common in the 
Fast than in the home lands, we can call to mind critical situations 
in the West when feelings ran high and free expression of opinion 
was impossible. Amidst a conservative race who cannot understand 
the more direct methods of the West, it is well for us to endeavor to 
understand the other’s viewpoint and promote a spirit of mutual con- 
fidence and conciliation. The response will probably be more kindly 
than might be expected by those who live in a state of indignant aloof- 
ness. One who has had much experience in such contacts writes: 
“One finds oneself again and again amazed at the enormous lack of 
personal rancour—at the wide spread of self-control and humanness — 
of this people among whom we live.” “And through these difficult 
days, not a few, but very many deep and rare, friendships between 
Chinese and foreigners have been deepened by the strain and testing.” 
(3) But, as we indicated in the manner of facing the situation, 
we must go a step further and with each outbreak of misunderstanding 
between Chinese and foreigners not only study the causes but also do — 
our part in the work of seeking a solution on a higher and more per- 
manent plane. In his review of the present situation in China Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for British Foreign Affairs, 
referred to the disappointment of the hopes at the Washington Con- 
ference of securing early restoration of stability in China, and reiterated 
the desire to enter on a full investigation of the best way to improve 
the relations between China and the Powers. It must be obvious to 
all impartial observers, however, that the present atmosphere is an 
impossible one for calm consideration of fundamental questions. 


FIVE LESSONS TO BE LEARNED. 


(1) We must search our own hearts and conduct and see how far 
we are to blame for the misunderstanding and estrangement and hostility 
so noticeable. Let us in our various contacts and relationships do all 
we can to be thoroughly informed on both sides of the question and 
to remove ignorance, correct misapprehension, and break down pre- 
judice. We can all try to understand our Chinese itriends and fellow- 
workers, our neighbors and our servants, and cultivate kindly relation- 
ships based on exchange of ideas and mutual confidence. 

Then it is a duty to review our attitude to the Chinese. At this 
time of friction and blame every act of forceful insistence of the for- 
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eigners, every case of high-handed and hectoring conduct, every exhibi- 
tion of unnecessary violence, is remembered and the story reiterated 
with increasing animus and distortion. 

(2) In-this time of testing we must examine the kind of structures 
we are building. In our educational work are men and women being 
turned out who will be fit as leaders to lead the new China? It has been 


a cause of concern to many well-wishers to find a reckless propaganda 


of half truths and obvious untruths, and uninvestigated charges, by those 
who are supposed to have learned in our institutions the necessity and 
value of scientific accuracy. The lack of discipline and juvenile as- 
sumption of authority, so obvious during the present troubles, also call 
for enquiry as to aims and methods in the best development of the 
Chinese student. 

(3) Are we-ready for the advance in mission polity, spoken of 
by Dr. Chauncey Goodrich in his article (page 447) when equal 
authority in all matters of business should be given to our Chinese 
brothers and sisters; or as Dr. Burton puts it in his article on “The 
Purpose of Christian Education in China’ (page 458) “control by the 
Chinese, complete control, is the goal of our efforts.” 

As we go to press illustrations come to hand of remarkable Chinese 
leadership. The fact that we have been urging independence of thought 
on the part of those who will inevitably take the place of leaders, ought 
to make us chary of criticism and ready to see the good in actions and re- 
actions brought about by a different viewpoint and environment. 

(4) We might also learn something from the manner in which the 
- outstanding elements in Chinese character bear on the present situation. 
In a former paragraph we referred to the possible failure of the East to 
understand the more direct method of the West. In Li (3), the ideas 
of abstract right are sometimes as difficult to understand as the course of 
conduct evolved through many generations of devotion to Li (#@). We 
may, and sometimes do, smile at the exhibition of Chinese politeness 
and the demands of Oriental etiquette; but when we recall the fact that 
to the three hundred rules of ceremony there are three thousand rules of 
behaviour, we must not expect the same reaction from a race who have a 
low opinion of those who do not understand propriety. 

- Jt is often remarked that the Chinese are incomprehensible; in a 
time of crisis like this let us avoid dwelling only on the qualities and 
conduct which have become prominent through a fear of and contempt 
for the foreigners, but rather call to mind the qualities of head and 
heart, the social and individual excellencies, which possibly have been 

eclipsed by recent events. 
| (5) Another lesson is suggested as later news comes in from other 
parts of China. There is need for a certain amount of “give and take”; 
but in matters of vital truth inflexibility is called for. Christian mission- 
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aries must necessarily exercise care in passing on unverified and prema- 
ture reports. In one case we hear of accounts being sent on according 
to the convictions rather than the knowledge of the Chinese co-workers. 
Further investigation showed that those reporting seriouss affairs had 
themselves to depend on hearsay. Seeing that grievances in, India and 
Egypt are frequently referred to in China, we quote the latest word 
from Dr. S. M. Zwemer, the editor of “The Moslem World,” and friend 
of all seekers for the truth. Speaking of the conditions in Egypt and 
of the near East generally to-day, he said: ‘What is wanted on. both 
sides is just a HUNDRED Per CENT OF NAKED TRUTH.” 


CHURCH AND STATE. 


The division of opinion in the missionary body on the use of force 
is well-known to our readers. The fact that in the mass of individuals 
that make up the State there are selfish and vicious people who require 
pelicing by the State, presents a duty to the Church which cannot be 
undertaken hy the State under present conditions. Service and 
sacrifice, which would be impossible in the State, is the natural function 
of the Church. Some question this impossibility so far as the State is 
concerned, and quote Ambassador Page in connection with the service 


and sacrifice which can be rendered by the State. 
One correspondent writes us strongly on the danger of the Chinese 


Church “allowing itself to be swept into the vortex of political strite.” 
We do nog have space tor the whole of the letter, but feel that the view- 
point expressed ought to be noted :— 


“The Church is a fellowship of souls. It exists for the worship of 
God and the manifestation of a Kingdom which is not of this world. It 
transcends all distinctions of race and class or party. It owes allegiance 
to no one form of state government, . . . The situation compels the follow- 
ing questions 

1. Have we, the missionary body, kept well before us and given due 
prominence to the single aim of our presence in China? We repudiate 
the insinuation that we are national or political agents. [lave we not de- 
liberately or virtually stimulated nationlism in those we have influenced ? 
Have we not encouraged political aims and ambitions in the Church ? 

2. In our eagerness to see Chinese leadership have we not forgotten 
that true leaders are ‘born and not made’? In all sincerity the missionary 
has longed to pass over the responsibility of leadership in the Church 
to Chinese hands and step himself into the background. He has honestly 
preferred to be regarded as a helper, an organizer, an administrator or 
adviser rather than leader. But our charge primarily was to be spiritual 
teachers, preachers of the Word, stewards of the mysteries of God. Have 
we in any measure surrendered that charge? We have welcomed our Chinese 
brethren to the full responsibilities of leadership; we have sought for 
them the best educational equipment; we have pleaded with them to choose 
the ministry as their vocation; but have we sufficiently reminded our- 
selves and them that only when impelled to it by their own spiritual 
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experience and consecrated to it by repression and surrender of other aims 
can this high calling be theirs ? 

3. Have we not been too ambitious to make the Church in China a 
great national organization rather than to perpetuate it as a_ fellowship 
of souls? Have not our methods heen calculated to impress, rather than to 
persuade men; to transform conditions, rather than desires ? 


MISSIONARIES AND THE CHINESE CHURCH. 


Some of our readers will doubtless be pained and perplexed by 
some of the ideas expressed, and actions taken, as reported in the latter 
part of this issue. But, in order to understand all the underlying factors 
in the present complex situation, and to anticipate a time of more cordial 
relationships, we must recognise the growing feeling that the foreign 
missionary will necessarily take a less prominent part than formerly in 
the work of the Chinese Church. In the earlier days of “leaders and 
followers,” the missionary had to take the initiative and be father to 
the people he ministered to. Following this is the stage of equal co- 
working, where ‘the foreign missionary has sometimes been a very do- 
minating partner. Now, to use an expressive modern phrase, he may 
have “to take a back seat’ in the councils and work of the Chinese 
Church. Our earnest hope and prayer is that the present_troubles will 
in no way weaken the bonds of mutual affection and _ respect 
that exists between the Chinese members of the Chureh in China 
and the representatives of the older Churches of the West; but that 
rather by growing understanding, sympathetic patience, constant prayer 
and true love the bonds will be strengthened and a still more useful and 
blessed future secured. 


The account of the troubles referred to in the first paragraph will be 
found on page 466 and succeeding pages. We draw special attention to 
“What are our Chinese Christians saying to one another at this time?” 
as preparel by Dr. D. Willard Lyon. A response is requested from our 
readers as to the desirability of continuing this type of digest —I<d. 


A NOTABLE SEXAGENARY. 


The number of foreigners who have lived to celebrate the sixtieth 
anniversary of their arrival in China is very small. Foremost among 
them was Dr. Wm. A. P. Martin, who died in December 1916, atter 
sixty-six and two-third years residence! Dr. Chauncey Goodrich, now 
in his ninetieth vear is in this distinguished class. A narrative, 
accompanied by necessary explanations, of the changes which have taken 
place in this land since he came, would be equivalent to a condensed 
history of the empire and the young republic during a “Cycle of Cathay.” 
From the start Mr. Goodrich set an example to all young missionaries 
by his assiduous and phcnomenally successful devotion to the acquisition 
of the spoken language of the Chinese to which he made important and 
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permanent contributions, as well as by his study of Chinese literature. 
He will always be known as a leading translator of the Old and New 
Testaments into the Mandarin language. His many sweet hymns will 
live after him, perhaps always. His instruction of many generations 
of Chinese theological students has moulded many lives directly and 
indirectly. 

In the article from Dr. Goodrich which appears in this number 
of the RECORDER, we are reminded of a period of which the average 
foreign resident of China knows little but which is of absorbing interest. 

Nothing of the China to which Mr. Goodrich came remains the 
same, unless it be the sky, and that is darkened by the intrusion of manu- 
facturing plants. There are also unhappily clouds of misunderstanding 
between East and West, where mutual adjustment has been difficult, 
and will yet be more so in the future. But the day of such adjustment 


will assuredly come.—A.H.S. 


[We are under obligations to Dr. Iva M. Miller, of the Council on 
Health Education, for procuring the following editorial paragraphs and 
the Health articles in the beginning of this issue.—Ed. | 


ENLISTING RECRUITS FOR MEDICINE. 


One of the contrasts between China and some foreign countries, 
is the relative difference in the amount of sickness and the number of 
doctors and hospitals. In China there is much sickness with relatively 
few doctors and hospitals to cure and prevent. Yet the health of a 
people is one of the chief factors determining the strength and stability 
of a country. Health is not an end in itself, as Dr. Atwater says else- 
where in this issue, but it is an integral factor im the solution of every 
other problem. Good health hastens progress. Poor health slows up 
progress in every direction from the larger questions of government, 
education and business down to the last individual member of society 
and his struggle for existence. A crippled engine cannot haul a full 
load or arrive on time. } 

Many young students who are thinking about their life work are 
asking themselves the question, ““‘How can I serve my country?” One 
great opportunity for service which more of them should be led to con- 
sider is medicine. ‘Teachers, doctors and nurses in particular have a 
responsibility because of their intimate knowledge of this profession to 
bring it to the attention of qualified young men and women whom they 
know. Nothing can quite take the place of personal interest and in- 
fluence. This is the most important means of securing more recruits 
for medicine. 3 

Another way is to help the Council on Health Education conduct 
its Medicine as a-Life Work Campaign. This is being conducted through 
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lectures to students by outstanding Chinese and foreign doctors, exhibits, 
lantern slide and moving-picture lectures, an annual essay contest and 
scholarships of $100 each for one year to the Freshman entering one of 
the accredited medical schools who stands highest in the competitive 
entrance examination. The Council is enabled to conduct this Campaign 
through a special gift from the China Medical Board of the Rockefeller 
foundation. Just now the Council is trying to secure a large number 
of contestants in the second essay contest, the subject of which is, 
“Health Conditions and Medical Facilities in my Home District and 
How to Improve Them.” Four hundred and seventy-five dollars will 
be awarded as prizes. Detailed announcements have been sent to nearly 
3,000 middle and normal schools, colleges and universities. Here again, 
readers of the RECoRDER may help by speaking of this contest to their 
student friends and to heads of schools in order that as many students 
as possible will think of this important subject and write essays. 


GROWTH OF HEALTH EDUCATION MATERIAL SINCE 1923. 


_ Since January 1, 1923 and ending November 30, 1924, the Council 
on Health Education has supplied health education literature to 1,172 
nussionaries of 94 different mission organizations and to 532 other people. 
Its material has gone to every province in China and to 8 foreign countries 
where there are considerable numbers of Chinese. 

During eleven months of 1924 it has sold at printer's cost 176,654 
small bulletins and 1,339 books, totaling 1,517,924 pages. Retrench- 
ments in Mission appropriations and disturbed political conditions have 
. resulted in a decreased demand for our material. The total tor the period 
of January 1, 1922 to November 30, 1924 is 600,648 bulletins, 20,680 
books, totaling 7,819,768 pages. In addition there has been a consider- 
able demand for posters, lecture charts, exhibit material, lantern slides, 
and, from the larger cities, for moving-picture films. 

The purpose of the Council is to help interpret modern health ideas 
and to demonstrate some of them. It believes that health education is 
more fundamental than health legislation in a country like China; it is 
slower but surer. By far the larger part of its work is in association 
with Christian agencies, though no distinction is made in requests for 
its material, all being served alike. — 


HEALTH FIRST! 


From every corner of China they come, invitations from doctors, 
nurses, preachers and teachers, all asking for methods and materials and 
other help in the distribution of health information. Some want text- 
books, some charts and posters, while others ask for doctors to give health 
examinations to their students. In some cases we have been asked to 
furnish a doctor and a nurse to follow up the health examinations by 
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doing the necessary corrective work. In several cases, a dental hygienist 
has been asked to do the prophylactic work. Sometimes a_ full-fledged 
dentist has been requested, one who can live in the school and do all the 
repair work for students and teachers. How we long to be able to meet 
each request with a trained worker ! 

One very common request is for a health demonstration or campaign 
which can be put on in a large city where not only Community Hygiene 
but School and Child Hygiene may be strongly emphasized. In one 
city a plan was worked out in which every Christian organization in the 
city had a part. Special stress was to be laid on the teaching of — 
Health Habits in the lower primary schools. When the promoters of 
the Thousand Character Schools heard of it. they requested that this same 
teaching be given to their students most of whom were under thirty vears 
of age. It was arranged for all the teachers to attend the Health Train- 
ing Class once a week for health instruction which they could pass on 
to their students. <A definite promise was made by the leaders that the 
final result ef this four months demonstration would be at least one 
piece of permanent health work. 

At the end of the campaign, one week was to be given up to special 
health promotion in certain groups. One day was to be for fathers and 
mothers, another for primary students, another for middle school girls 
and one for middle school boys. The last and best of all was to be 
“Babies’ Day.’ This was expected to be the best and most popular 
of all and it was hoped that the interest in it might stimulate the 
responsible ones to open a permanent Health Center for children where 
mothers might get information in regard to the care and feeding of their 
children. Alas, for plans of mice and men! The war, it matters not 
which one, demanded so much time and money that many of the schools 
did not open as usual and the leaders in that city are still waiting for 
peace to reign for a season, then the matter can be taken up again. 

The most frequent request has come from educators and teachers 
for health courses in Summer Schools and Institutes.’ These are the 
opportune times for the teachers to secure health instruction, for there 
is no opportunity given in the normal schools for such courses. This 
year no less than eleven such invitations have come to the Council during 
the past few months. With our limited personnel it may be possible 
to respond to one half of them. } 

This increasing interest in health presupposes a new order of Chinese 
student, one in whom health habits have become second nature, ‘‘out- 
of-door-mindedness’ makes play attractive even to the most studious 


and a “health conscience’”’ makes him radiate health to his fellow students 


and to the community in which he lives. 


Notes on Contributors will be found immediately preceding “Personals.” 
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The Council on Health Education is steadily increasing its production 
of health teaching materials for use in schools, church orgentantions, 
health centers and community campaigns. 


182 SHEETS APR. 1923, | 266 SHEETS APR. 19247285 SHEET JAN. 1925 - 
| SSS 
41 REELS APR, 1923 | 54 REELS APR. 1924 /89-REELS JAN-1925 
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What Place Does Hygiene Deserve in the 
Christian -Missionary Enterprise? 
REGINALD M. ATWATER 


INETY years have passed since Dr. Peter Parker began in Canton 
the effort to improve the physical state of the Chinese people 
through medical means. It was only natural that those medical 
missionaries who came in the early days should find their time 

absorbed in the curative aspects of medical work. The groans of sick 

people have been and are to-day a very compelling reason why so much 
effort has been spent in work of pure alleviation. It is true, however, 
that within the last decade a very noticeable number of doctors and 
some. other specialists have begun work in China with the prevention of 
disease as their primary function. With the increasing diversification 
of medical work, these men and women have been able to develop 
prevention as a specialty and we find their scope becoming more and 
more clearly defined. It is a fair question to ask to-day what proportion 
of our effort for the uplift of China should find its expression in 

‘Preventive Medicine, Personal Hygiene and Public Health. 

There are, of course, many values in life, among which are values 
like courage or honesty which may be regarded as isolated values. 
Health is not an isolated value in life. It has significance and meaning 
only in relation to other values. In the missionary enterprise health is 
of value only in relation to the other parts of the enterprise. Health 
to-day is a significant value and rightly so, but only because with health 
one may procure other and more enduring values. Health is not an end 
to be desired for itself. It is worth while only as it denotes a whole- 
some condition of the whole organism, expressing itself in joyous play, | 
satisfying work and in needed service to others. Health as an isolated 
value has its fullest expression in the champion prize fighter. Health 
in a better sense has its ideal in the sound mind in a healthy body fitted 
to carry on physical, mental and spiritual work and to meet with whole- 
some spirit the many crises of life. Health as an ideal implies more 
than freedom from disease. 

The work for the physical welfare of Chinese people must be 
integrated with the intellectual and spiritual contributions which we 
are making if the health enterprise is to rise above mediocrity. Other- 
wise promoting health as an isolated value is like building and equipping 
a wonderful research laboratory and then leaving it to run itself in the 
hope that the mortar and bricks would be fired to action by one’s enthu- 
siasm. It is like a at — pains a wonderful library and then 
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responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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feeling that the great work was done, whereas only as the library is 
used to improve the quality of knowledge and of life is it serving its 
purpose and accomplishing its aim. 

The real test of the health of our Christian community is not to 
be measured in ability to lift heavy weights or run long distances, 
neither is it to be measured entirely by a health score from physical 
examinations. The real test of the health of our Christian community, 
especially the health of our students in schools and colleges, is rightly 
measured only in terms of the ability of these people to meet the strains 
of life and to bear them in such a way that the spiritual and moral 
contribution which they make will be the best possible. But the best 
of ideals cannot prevail against an infected lung. | 

In short, we may take William’s definition of health as expressing 
our ideal: ‘“‘Health is. that condition of the body that makes possible 


the highest enjoyment of life, the greatest constructive work in the 


best service to the world. MHealth is not an end in itself. Health is 
that quality of life which renders the individual fit to live most and 
serve best. Health indeed is more than perfect bodily function. Health _ 
as freedom from disease is a standard of mediocrity; health as a quality 
of life is a standard of inspiration and of increasing achievement.” 

With this deeper appreciation of the values in health before us, 
let us ask ourselves what place health should take in the Christian 
enterprise. I have heard it stated that health should occupy first place 
in the missionary enterprise. With this position I most emphatically 
disagree. Health in that position, regarded as an isolated value, is not 
comparable with the significance of the great moral and spiritual truth 
that lies at the heart of our work. 

Hygiene must be integrated with the whole enterprise so that it 
contributes all it may to the whole and shares as well in the perspective 
of a community redeemed in spirit as well as body. A hygienist. who 
works with this viewpoint deserves equal consideration with other 
workers who give all of themselves in the same cause, and we must 
beware lest we remove from these who spend most of their time 
improving the body that sense of their participation in the work with 
the soul. 

Presuming then that we are ready to recognize this theory of the 
proper place for hygiene, let us look about us to survey first the possible 
achievements of health work and then see practically what adjustments 
of our labors should be made with these possibilities in mind. 

The current year is the one hundred and thirtieth since the de- 
monstration by Edward Jenner of the value of vaccination against 
smallpox. In spite of that fact and of the modern machinery for 
applying this most valuable of all preventive methods, smallpox is making 
inroads in our student bodies, among our church people and among 
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our workers as well. An investment of effort sufficient to completely 
vaccinate our constituency would entirely shut out from our ranks this 
invader with its sickness, its crippling power and its death. It would 
amount to a substantial increase of support for our work because it 
would preserve to us workers trained and experienced and would promote 
efficiency. This fact, coupled with the decreasing support from foreign 
sources which we may expect, would seem to make this step a desirable 
one because it will make the present investments go farther in all direct- 
ions. That this prevention of smallpox is a problem of real importance 
and value may be seen from a study of Dr. Lennox’s statistics of the 
health of missionary families in China. These figures cover only the 
missionary group but are representative of the larger community among 
which we live. Here are collected reports of no less than seventy- 
eight cases of smallpox among missionary children, which resulted in 
19 deaths, cr five percent of all deaths among the children. 

The prevention of diphtheria has now entered on its second century 
since Bretonneau clearly defined the disease and thus made the first step 
toward its prevention in 1821. Children and older persons also in 
China are now being rendered permanently immune to diphtheria through 
a simple and safe method. Diphtheria has often cut deeply into our 
<work. In the northern portion of China great epidemics occur and even 
south of the Yangtze the disease has taken a toll more than once in the 
lives of those who were most able to be of service to their fellows. 
Lennox records twenty-four deaths of missionary children from this 
disease, which means that hundreds of cases have occurred in missionary 
families alone. If we had comparable statistics from Chinese families 
we should see that diphtheria has been a serious enemy there as well to 
the health and well-being of the people. 

Similar statistics may be quoted for several other diseases, among 
which are typhoid and paratyphoid fevers, dysentery, diarrhoea, 
tuberculosis, meningitis, scarlet fever, malaria and others, and it ts well 
to remind ourselves that in each of these diseases we are now in 
possession of measures which will either greatly reduce the prevalence 
of the disease or at least largely minimize its effect and the force 
ot its mortality. To be blind to these facts in this day and age is to 
ignore some of the most significant and far-reaching elements in modern 
progress. That the missionary enterprise, far-seeing and high-seeking 
as its leaders are, should utterly fail to appreciate these facts is indeed 
unthinkable. The danger is that the missionary enterprise, knowing of 
and desiring these high attainments, may yet because of lack of perspect- 
ive fail to reach that state of perfection now within our grasp. To 
the prevention of this possibility let us address ourselves. 

In attempting practically to give hygiene its true place in the 
enterprise, we should realize that the carrying out of these much desired 
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projects requires expert guidance and supervision in many respects. It 
will require a generous investment in time and workers whose main 
duty is prevention in order that the work may go on. This duty rests 
with those who determine future lines of work. The intricacies of the 
prevention of diphtheria are not such as lend themselves to complete 
exposition in a popular article. Neither are the ends of hygiene in the 
missionary enterprise to be attained by any but trained workers whose 
time shall be purposely invested in the direction of health promotion. 

There are large burdens to be borne in connection with the regular 
examination of students and others for the detection of remediable 
defects and the early signs of serious disease. Vaccination against 
smallpox and kindred procedures require time and effort. There are 
needed many improvements in the housing of those Chinese with whom 
we come into contact, in the provision of clean food and drink, in the 
teaching of health habits, in proper recognition of their need of treat- 
ment, and in giving them an insight, however small, into the values of 
scientific medicine. It will take a good portion of the time, if not the 
whole effort, of some one in each institution to gain from these efforts 
the good which is in them. But it is well worth the cost, both in terms 
of dollars and in terms of those deeper but incommensurable values on 
which we as missionaries base our own estimate of the worth of our 
endeavor. 

And the promotion of these efforts is in no way incompatible with 
the realization of high standards in evangelism, such as those which 
are possible in remedial work among the diseased. An intimate relation- 
ship is present and an excellent opportunity is afforded to those who 
will practice that awareness of God which will make it easy for others 
in reaching toward Him to find in us a quick and ready response. In. 
fact it would seem that the highest functions of the medical missionary 
can be attained quite as well and perhaps more efficiently in preventive 
work as they may be attained in remedial work. 

Hygienic improvement in China which does not go along with 
moral and spiritual regeneration simply aims at the proximate goal, 
that of bodily health. Hygienic improvement that goes hand in hand 
with educational and spiritual enlightenment aims at the ultimate goal, 
that of improving the quality of the contribution which each life may 
make to the world. | 

Therefore, from the standpoint of hygiene, it is important that 
it should be closely linked with the strongest educational and moral and 
religious work. And it may be said with equal truth that, from the 
standpoint of morals and religion as well as education, their work should 
certainly be linked with improvement in hygiene in order that the gains 
made may be best conserved and may be further extended through the 
activities of men whose health has been made of the best. 
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~The Health of Christian Workers 


W. W. PETER 
46 


human being, but one must have health.” This statement may 
be true of any person but we wish to consider it in relation 
to the great family of Christian workers in China. 

First, let me mention two points of view which I hope you 
can accept. Christian workers, foreign and Chinese, are here to establish 
a Kingdom. In this sense they are fighters. For a soldier to fight hard 
and effectively and joyfully he must be in tip-top physical condition. | 
You have seen some of the other kind; the sick or sickly soldier 
is not much of a fighter. The Christian soldier may have a brilliant 
mind. He may have a great soul. He may have a heart full of love 
and devotion. But unless he has a body machine that will carry this 
brilliant mind, the great soul, the loving heart thither and yon, day in 
and out, from one year to the next, he is not much of a Christian soldier 
and his other assets will not be of much use. . 

The second point of view is that medical workers should function 
2s the Medical Corps of our Christian army. This does not mean that 
they are this exclusively. To execute this responsibility requires only 
a fraction cf their time but it is a primary and essential responsibility; 
anything outside of that responsility, let them do and Ged bless them. 

It seems strange to me that there should not be the same degree of 
‘gccd sense in cur Christian army as there is in the army that uses guns. 
Those of us who had any contact with military affairs during the World 
War know the great place that was given to the Medical Corps of the 
Army. This Medical Corps had a large personnel. It had a great dea! 
cf authority. All the recruits in this army of guns were given physical 
and medical examinations. Many were rejected. Every possible 
precaution was taken to keep those accepted in good physical condition. 
The reason for this is that leaders of armies with guns have found from 
bitter experience that it pays to do this. It pays to spend money to 
have a Medical Corps with authority to safeguard the health of the 
scldiers. Now why should we, who are interested in another kind of 
a fight, have less sense than these men? In our Christian movement 
from top to bottom we do not begin to have the machinery, the facilities 
or the care that they exercise. Is the task of the Christian army less 
important than that of the army with guns? Are our Christian workers, 
‘our members of the Christian army, so numerous that we can afford to 
lese them in considerable numbers annually from preventable causes? 
It is a disgrace in the army of guns to have typhoid fever. It is not 
yet a disgrace in the Christian army to have typhoid fever. A case of 
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smallpox in the army would cause a great deal of consternation and 
perhaps a court martial, but we take it quite as a matter of course to 
tolerate smallpox in our army—we don’t have to be so careful! And 
so down through the list. Cholera? Who ever heard of cholera in 
the army? We have cholera among our Christian workers. Now I 
am in hearty sympathy with everything that is done to train minds and 
to train spirits but our greatest weakness is that the machines that carry | 
these about the country have not received a correspondingly important 


amount of attention. 
What is the health situation in the Chinese and foreign sections of 


the Christian army? 

When we come to discuss that aapect of the question we are again 
less efficient than the army with guns which issues volumes on soldiers’ 
age, mortality and morbidity rates, how many days are lost from sickness 
and all that. But when you come to study our Christian army, vou have 
few facts available. 

Let my ‘readers furnish a few facts in regard to smallpox. How. 
many have been vaccinated or re-vaccinated against smallpox during the 
last three vears? Within the last ten years? Within the last fifteen 
years? How many have never been vaccinated? Please remember that — 
smallpox is the most simple communicable disease to prevent. . 

Let us take typhoid fever next. In the first place, how many have 
had typhoid fever? Now as to inoculation. Some of the mission boards — 
require every missionary to have typhoid inoculation every two years, 
but how many of the Chinese Christian workers are included in that 
regulation? Should not our Chinese co-workers who are just as much 
exposed to typhoid as we are have the same protection as we do? 

It is rather difficult to get additional facts on other health subjects 
from our Chinese Christian workers. Dr. Iva Miller, who is on the 
staff of the Council, has made some investigations along this line. In 
Lanhsien, Chihli Province, she gave physical examinations to 27 preachers 
whose ages ranged from 20-70 years. Fourteen of them had defective 
vision—they couldn’t see well. Fifteen had defective teeth—they couldn't 
chew properly. I maintain a preacher is not as good a preacher as he 
might be unless he can see and chew. Seven had trachoma. Three had 
definite lesions of the lungs, probably tuberculosis. That series of 27 
preachers is one set of facts. | 

At the Summer Institute for Primary Teachers held in Ch’angli 
which is also in Chihli Province, during the month of July, 1924, physical 
and medical examinations were given to 130 men and women teachers. 
Of these, 57 had defective vision; 13 had defective teeth; 106 had dirty 
tecth and 35 had trachoma. You will notice in the findings I have given 
you that I mention only those defects which are easily corrected or 


prevented. 
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Although few statistics are available, yet I am sure that any one of 
you who has been in China for a period of five or ten years can recall the 
name of some foreign or Chinese associate who is no longer in the 
harness, incapacitated or lost entirely, from some preventable disease. 

T recall a Chinese friend, Zia Hung Lai, whose home was in Hang- 
chow. He was one of the most brilliant writers the Christian movement 
ever produced. One day, quite unexpectedly, he had a hemorrhage of 
the lungs. From that dav on he was incapacitated. When I went to 
call on him he said, “Dr. Peter, the last writing I have done has been 
on the subject of the disease with which I am afflicted, tuberculosis. 
There was a time when I might have been saved if someone had 
examined me early and told me what to do. Now it is too late. Some- 
day things will be different in our Christian movement in China. We 
will practise prevention: more than we do now.” And then as he said 
goodbye, he added, “Well, Peter, do all that vou can to hasten that 
day.” 

So the plea IT venture to lodge in your hearts or to emphasize it 
you have already been thinking about this problem, comes not only 
from me but from all those who have been lost to us from preventable 
diseases. | 

I think we foreigners in China have a special responsibility to the 
Chinese in this matter. Many of us practise certain preventive mea- 
sures which are not vet in operation to conserve the health of our 
Chinese associates. 

One reason for this is that there are too many foreign missionaries 
who give all too little attention to the subject themselves. Some of 
vou may recall that in 1918 Dr. Lennox of Peking Union Medical 
College undertook to study the health of missionaries and their families 
in China. But only six out of ten families co-operated with him by 
-answering his questions. Among the 40 per cent. who paid no attention 
to this effort were some who scoffed. 

To state briefly, some of Dr. Lennox’s findings; among 4,831 people 
there were 7,500 serious causes of illness, that is, some got sick twice. 
There were 111 cases of smallpox and 28 deaths. Now probably the 
smallpox rate was lower among those who replied to Dr. Lennox and 
higher among those who paid no attention to him. But at this given 
rate if we were to calculate for the whole foreign missionary body 
there would be 260 cases and 55 deaths. This known rate is 95 times 
ereater than it is in the United States. I would like to ask people who 
tried to say it is God’s will to have all of these things happen if they 
think it was necessary for God to take away all these parents and 
children through smallpox in order to help Him run Heaven? 

He found a total of 75 deaths out of every 100 from infectious 
diseases alone. Figuring the loss from typhiod fever—loss of time. 
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salary and medica! care this disease cost the mission boards at that time 
$67,200 Mex. per year. 

The preventable losses among foreigners are especially serious for © 
this additional reason. Of the total number about one-sixth are always 
away from their work in China because of furlough. About one twelfth 
are at language study; many married women are not primarily in active 
missionary work and, of course, many of both sexes are on the sick 
list. It is estimated that only about two-thirds of the foreign missionary 
force in China are available at one time for work. You see there is 
some opportunity for health education and health conservation work 
among foreign members of our Christian army in order to keep those 
actually on the field fit for work. 

Let us turn our attention to another aspect of this subject and that 
is the health of the students in mission schools. The importance of 
training the young in mission schools, needs no comment. It is from 
among them that we expect our future leaders to come. Dr. S. M. Woo, 
the head of our School Hygiene Department, with the co-operation of 
local medical workers, examined some 3,000 students in two cities. Out 
of every 100 children more than one hundred physical defects were 
found. The sanitary conditions in many of the schools left much to 
be desired. In Szechuan Province, the students in the West China 
Union University were given health examinations and it was found that 
618 students had 2,843 defects. Back in the schools where these students 
began their education, the care of their bodies was totally inadequate 
and so when they entered the University they came with many physical 
handicaps, yet it is from these students we expect future leaders. 

My friends, not only have you been disappointed in times past 
because of total loss or incapacitation of valuable workers, but unless 
there is a change in mission policy and practice, more disappointments 
and losses are in store for you. 

But I hope there will be a bright side to this picture. The past 
is rather dark. But what is past is past. What about the future? The 
first thing to do is to face the facts. And if we have not the facts, 
let us get them. In every mfssion educational institution in China, the 
health question must be faced squarely. What can be done? 

May I present briefly the following as some of the possible plans 


which you might consider : 


1. Get your facts. 
2. inaugurate a school health program in the schools under your juris- 
diction. This includes :— 
a. Health examinations for students. Develop and apply a 
minimum physical standard and reject the physically unfit. 
b. Correction of defects and treatment of remediable diseases. 
c. Systematic health teaching in the curriculum using methods to 
insure the formation of proper health habits. 
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d. Supervised play and games. 

ec. Sanitation of school plant and equipment. 

f. Co-operation between the various departments to make the above 
program continuous and effective. 


Put the above program in normal schools and make provision for 
special teaching in order to train future teachers how to participate 
in a school health program. 


Health courses in summer schools and institutes for teachers, not 
for those who are still students. 


all Christian workers :— 
1. Regular physical and medical examination before employment 
and correction of defects and treatment of remediable diseases 
if employed. 

b. An annual health examination. 

c. Compulsory vaccination and inoculation at regular intervals. 


The development in your colleges and universities of a department 
of Hygiene and Public Health to give you an increasing number of 
specially trained leaders. You will need them as the work grows. 


For churches, schools and hospitals to co-operatively :— 

Use students in the upper classes of middle schools and universities 
to do health teaching in city and rural communities during the sum- 
mer. This plan has been effectively used elsewhere. 


Ifi-you take a view of the missicn work in its entirety, remembering 
the total number of Chinese and foreign workers, the tens of thousands 
of students in your schools, the still larger number in your churches; 
when you remind yourselves of what it is costing you in money to 
operate this large work annually, surely it will commend itself to you 
to take steps to supplement what you have now in the way of facilities 
for curative medicine by devoting a fractional amount of time and 
money to preventive measures. If you do this, the present losses which 
you now sustain will gradually decrease and you will rejoice with each 
other for having met your responsibility to decrease preventable human 


losses. 


The Cost of Preventable Diseases 


JOHN B. GRANT 


ANY estimates have been made of the unnecessary cost to com- 
munities of preventable diseases. Estimates of this nature are 


necessarily approximate, as their chief value lies in calling 
attention to the fact that much of the current morbidity 


and mortality are unnecessary. It is extremely difficult, in China, 
to make any local approximation, because of the almost total 
lack of statistical data of the occurrence of disease, and it is necessary 
to fall back upon comparisons with Western communities, where figures 
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are available. In the latter, it is comparatively easy to secure an 
approximation, and in current literature one finds many such references. 
For instance, in the city of Detroit, the Health Department informs its 
rate-payers, through weekly bulletins, of the extent of disease, drawing 
attention especially to those of a preventable nature. Thus, from January | 
to May, 1923, from a careful investigation of 1.000 consecutive new 
‘patients, at a venereal disease clinic. it was ascertained that 483 had 
lost 24,152 days’ wages, totalling $88,792: that 222 patients had paid 
out $16,905 for treatments: and that 415 patients had lost their positions. 
In this manner, it was ascertained that the total average economic loss 
for each of the 1,000 patients investigated, including wages lost, cash 
paid out for treatment. etc.. was $168.59. And on this basis: it was 
shown that the cost of physical unfitness to the 10.000 new positive 
patients annually attending the Department of Health clinic was 
$1,685,900 each year. This represented only part of venereal disease 
cecurrence in the city of Detroit, whose annual economic loss to the city 
is probably in the vicinity of $4,000,000, and takes no account of the 
probably more important phase of the cost of preventable disease in 
the suffering and misery to those made dependent through disease 
occurrence. 

In much the same manner of calculation Moore, in his “Public 
Health in the United States,”’ in estimating the economic cost of disease, 
arrives at the conclusion that disease costs the United States each year | 
some $5,000,000,000. In securing this figure, Moore takes into account 
the cost of the several items of :— 


1. Disabling ailments and the cost of physicians, nurses, hospitals, 
ete. 
2. Decreased efficiency due to minor ailments. 
3. Cost of medicine. 


4. Cost of premature death. ¥ 


He.is willing to agree that. even although the figures may be several 
hundreds of millions in error, because such large amounts are involved, 
it would make little difference to the generalization involved that disease 
costs communities enormous sums of money, and that at least 40 per 
cent of disease occurrence in the United States is preventable, thereby 
indicating that some $2,000,000,0C0O are wasted annually in ae United 
States because of preventable diseases. 

Practically the only data available for China is Lennox’s study of 
“The Health of Missionary Families in China,” which has already been 
brought to the attention of the readers of the “Recorder.” But it is not 
possible to over-emphasize that part of Lennox’s report which has to 
do with the occurrence of preventable diseases. The outstanding causes 
of unnecessary illness and death amongst the foreign missionary com- - 
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munity of China have been gastro-intestinal diseases and smallpox. It 
may be safe to assume that the occurrence of these diseases in the native 
community is as frequent as amongst foreigners. The most outstanding 
facts brought to light by Lennox in regard to the occurrence of diseases 
which lend themselves almost to complete control are :— 


1. Dysentery, in the missionary body studied, caused 808 cases of 
sickness and 84 deaths. 

2. Typhoid fever contracted by adults in China was twelve times 
as prevalent as the occurrence in the home countries. 

3. 111 cases of smallpox, with 28 deaths, are recorded—a rate 
ninety-five times that for the general population of the United States. 


Corresponding figures, slightly less striking, could be indicated for 
other preventable diseases, as’ diphtheria and malaria, and infectious 
disease occurrence amongst children. 

The occurrence of preventable diseases is reflected in the chief 
causes of invalidism, and the consequent expensive necessity to the 
missionary boards of returning workers to their home-lands. Thus, in 
the 203 cases of invalidism in members of the Church Missionary Society, 
10 per cent was due to typhoid, 12 per cent to malaria, 6 per cent to 
dysentery, and 1.5 per cent to smallpox—almost 30 per cent from these 
four preventable causes alone. 

The need for further emphasis on the necessity of a change in the 
conditions amongst the missionary bodies which leads to a great waste 
of life through unnecessary illness and death is reflected by the Survey 
of Kuling made by Atwater, where he found that, amongst 1,281 foreign 
residents, 58 per cent were unprotected against typhoid fever by vaccina- 
tien, and 21 per cent of all children under five were unprotected against 
sniallpox. Although a large percentage of the missionary body lives in 
communities where medical aid is often not immediately available, very 
few parents have secured for their children the protection now available 
against diphtheria, through the administration of toxin-antitoxin, despite 
the fact that this disease in Lennox’s study was responsible for 6 per 
cent of all deaths. Atwater’s survey showed that the carelessness of 
missionaries in protecting themselves against preventable disease was 
not merely a lack of securing specific mieasures but extended to a general 
disregard of personal hygiene. Sixty per cent of his families ate fresh 
vegetables and fruit without being cooked, and sixty per cent of the 
houses in Kuling were unscreened, conditions lending themselves to the 
continuance of the deplorable waste of life described by Lennox. 

The missionary societies of China, in the past tew years, have 
awakened to the economic loss which they have been suffering tor decades 
from) unnecessary occurrence of preventable diseases. The past ten 
years have seen marked advances in the efforts to correct this condition, 
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but much remains to be done, chiefly in the field of the individual availing 
himself of the application of medical knowledge now developed to avoid 
disease. The greater part of this unnecessary loss occurs from gastro- 
intestinal diseases and smallpox. Protection against typhoid fever can 
be secured by inoculation, repeated after intervals of two years. Pro- 
tection against smallpox can be made absolute by vaccination, which, in 
China, should be repeated each year after five years have elapsed since 
the previous successful take. Dysentery and cholera may be avoided by 
adherence to the principles of personal hygiene, which are generally 
known but not always adhered to. The responsibility for preventing 
these unnecessary communicable diseases eventually rests upon the 
individual. It has not been so much the lack of information or of 
direct means of prevention which has resulted in unnecessary disease 
but the fact that hyman nature is so constituted that individuals often 
fail to put knowledge into practice. The duty of the missionary boards 
and native Christian organizations is apparent of the necessity for creat- 
ing routine machinery to supplement this lack of individual initiative. - 
It is true that the carrying out of any routine procedures would take 
up time and energy of medical missionaries, already over-burdened with 
the care of the sick of their several communities. The problem is chiefly 
one of deciding where limited medical resources may be used to the 
greatest advantage. Whether the time required for an amputation and 
the skin grafting of an ulcer in two individuals, probably non-Christian 
but whose contact thus with Christian effort may bring about their 
ccnversion, is worth as much as the time required to inoculate the 
future pastor of the church against typhoid while he is still a student or 
to give toxin-antitoxin to the child of the principal of the local boys’ 
school and thereby obviate the future case of diphtheria which leads to 
mastoid requiring the loss to the mission field of a valued member, 
because of having to take his family back home. There can be only one 
answer. But the answer cannot be translated into efficient results with- 
out organization. The cost of maintenance to Christian organizations 
in China would be repaid many times if they could secure a union body 
as the Council on Health Education to undertake the coordination and 
systematization of effort to conserve the health of the Christian con- 
stituency of China. Maximum conservation is unattainable without 
such coordination and systematization, although the medical group of 
each mission could undertake a start. If each reader, who has been a 
resident of China for five years, will recall in his own mind the loss he 
knows of in his own circle of acquaintances because of the non- 
application of known preventive measures against disease, any doubt 
of the need of greater effort in the conservation of health would be 


removed. 
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What Shall We Eat > 


WILLIAM H. ADOLPH 


NSTINCT, it has been shown, cannot be regarded as a sufficient 
guide in the selection of food. We are also living in an age 
of manufactured food products, which are partially devitaminized 
and demineralized—in other words devitalized. These com- 

plexities of civilization require that the layman command an understand- 
ing of food values. 

The newer knowledge of nutrition emphasizes three items,—zmilk, 
fruit, vegetables; these are rich in vitamines and mineral substances. 
The kind of food is more important than the quantity. Vitamines are 
destroyed by prolonged cooking. Vegetables should be cooked enough 
to soften them only. Milk should be pasteurized, not boiled. The diet 
of white bread, meat, potatoes, and sugar, which many of us cling to, 
is seriously deficient. It is deficient (1) in vitamines, which insure 
vitality and resistance to disease, (2) in roughage, needed for the proper 
functioning of the digestive tract, (3) in the mineral elements, which 
make for good teeth and bones, (4) in the fact that most of these food 
materials are acid in nature and as such are the cause of endless intestinal 
difficulties. 

But for forty centuries China herself has been carrying on a large 
scale dietary experiment on the feeding of her large population; the 
experiences accumulated by a group of people over such a long period 
of time are worthy of study. In the first place, there is a wealth of 
natural food materials about us in China which many Occidentals have 
left untried. In the realm of green vegetables, China presents a far 
greater variety than the vegetable market in England or America, and. 
yet we are satisfied to have casually tried four or five of these and left the 
other dozen or more untouched. It is a severe comment upon the inability 
or unwillingness of the Occidental to adapt himself to the Chinese 
environment, that -he not only brings with him his western cooking, 
but that he must have his oatmeal, his imported macaroni, his corn 
flakes, and his canned peas. Millet as a breakfast food can well replace 
oatmeal; China has specialized for ages in macaroni of all kinds; corn 
flakes is made every day on the griddle of the chien-ping shop, but we 
do not recognize it Foreign gelatine has no virtue as a food material 
over and above the local product. Yes, we admit this, and we do allow 
our cook to experiment occasionally with local material, but meanwhile 
we lay in a stock of western canned goods, and when this is exhausted 
buy more. We make ourselves ridiculous by buying cooking oils 
labelled ‘“‘made in U.S.A.” forgetting they are often China’s valuable 
~ vegetable oils sent to America to be poured into American bottles. We 
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pay liberally tor the oil, and for the freight both ways! Soy sauce 
occupies almost a similar position; we send abroad for the foreign 
brand because it carries the name Worcestershire Sauce. 

The soy bean is another food treasure of the Orient whose pos- 
sibilities are not exhausted. Over fifty delectable dishes for the western 
table can be prepared from the soy bean and its products. Soy bean in 
nutritive properties stands at the head of the bean family. Before 
purchasing another supply of inferior beans from abroad we might try 
some of these soy bean dishes! The most nourishing type of bread is 
made by the use of a mixture consisting of three-fourths wheat flour 
and one-fourth soy bean flour. This composition is to be highly 
recommended for making Chinese steamed. bread, or man-tou. Western 
flour-milling machinery in China is teaching the use of bolted or de- 
vitalized flour. Are we using the more nutritious whole wheat, or black 
flour (/ei-imien), on our own tables, and are we commending its use to 
our colleagues? 

China approaches very nearly to the status of a vegetarian country. 
The dietary of the typical family in north China consists of :—bread 
and cereals 66%,. fruit and vegetables 289, meat 2%, fats and sugar 
1%, eggs, milk, and other foods 3%. It is evident that the Chinese 
are not addicted to the meat-eating evil! The Occidental often con- 
sumes 30% or more of his food as meat. The meat diet of the west 
should be cut in half. We need only suggest that meat is one of the 
most expensive items of diet and that with judicious reduction 1n its 
amount and in the proper selection of local food materials, the food bill 
of the average western family in China could be reduced by 25% or 
more. Meat can be replaced by eggs; and eggs in China are not 
expensive. Where we are troubled with the lack of a good milk supply, 
greater use should be made of eggs. Yet eggs are regarded as a food 
material which is too common! Against our best judgment we have 
allowed our cooks to gorge us with meat, because it was the sign of 
the gentleman. The vegetarian habits of China, it should be noted, 
have meant the inclusion in the diet of a considerable amount of 
roughage. It is this which has insured the Oriental against digestive 
lassitude and serious digestive disorders. Pill-ridden westerners could 
afford to follow this example! 

Food is one of the things in which man allows prejudice full play. 
The world about us still remains largely untried. The writer believes 
that there is a contribution to be made in showing that Chinese raw 
materials adapt themselves equally well to the so-called more scientific 


methods of preparing ioods. 
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The Health of Our Chinese Servants 


J. C. McCRACKEN 


" RE the Chinese smarter than we are?’ ‘These words in large 


type attracted our attention as the heading of a full page 

advertisement in a popular weekly last fall. The fine type 

following reiterated a current belief in America that the Chinese 
pav their doctors to keep them well and were — the first in the 
field to discover the value of prophylaxis. 

I am not going to argue for or against the cleverness of the Chinese 
as compared with any other nation but I do not believe that they, 
asa race, have been much concerned with the prevention of disease. 
Nor do T believe that we who are interested in the health of our families 
in China have been concerned enough about the health of our servants. 
Not only charity begins at home! 

Our interest in the Chinese people is often abstract rather than 
concrete. We go out to teach, to preach or to heal, and forget that on 
our compound or in our kitchens there is a wonderful opportunity for 
service. ‘There are several points well worth our personal investigation. 
First: Do we realize the kind of home from which this class of people 
usually come? Having recently been out in the villages a few tens of 
miles from Shanghai, I have had it impressed upon me. These village 
huts are dingy and dirty. The only water available for any use is 
from a canal or creek and not what we call clean. Every drop of it 
is carried by hand. The people have not the habit of the lavish use of 
‘water that we have. They have grown up without the regular Monday 
washday and Saturday night bath of our forefathers. They have not 
our standards of cleanliness within the home. It is hardly possible for 
them to give to their homes the same daily cleaning we expect them to 
cive to ours. There are too many things in, and around, and under 
and on top of everything in their small, dark rooms. Some of the 
servants who go out from our homes at night, go to just such hovels 
as these we see in the poorer villages. 


Second: Do we know how many friends and relatives are living 
in our servants’ quarters? It isn’t easy and it does not always seem 
kind to rule out the dependent relatives from such a land of plenty as 
a basement may become. Free light. Free fuel. Free rent. And 
free everything that can get past the “mississy.’”’ But unless these 
“extras” are living there with our permission and under our supervision, 
I believe that a rule against visitors, or whatever you choose to call such 
“non-paying guests,’’ would help to safeguard the health of the family. 
And we should see to it that our own servants’ rooms are kept clean, 
that they are not too crowded, and that there are decent bathing and 
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toilet facilities. It will not do only to provide all these conditions. 
Usually constant supervision is needed. 

It is hard to give up a good servant because he has a disease that 
we cannot see. Some people prefer efficiency regardless of what the 
boy’s clean white gown may cover: or they may perhaps agree with our 
old amah who laughed at the idea that a “large man can give small 
baby sickness.’” The best way to be sure of the safety of your family 
is to refuse to keep a servant who has not had, or will not have, a health 
examination. In Shanghai and in Peking these examinations have been 
tried and the results show their value. Tuberculosis probably comes 
first in the list of communicable diseases that might be most easily 
contracted in this way. Trachoma is another. We are sorry for the 
student who has difficulty getting into America because of trachoma. 
How about our own children and their suffering when it comes to 
treatment for this disease? Not a few of the children of missionaries 
contract trachoma in China. 

A few centuries ago epidemics were looked upon as a scourge sent 
by God. The early missionaries in China encountered many hardships 
in isolated places, inadequate medical attention and they looked upon 
these difficulties as a part of their trial and sacrifice for the “great 
cause.” But more and more we medical men of to-day are looking out 
for ways of preventing disease, and we consider it inefficiency to have 
certain health measures neglected even in a missionary’s family. One 
of the ways in which each householder can help us to keep his family in 
good health is to look after his servants, their health, their living con- 
ditions and their morals. 7 


Means of Promoting Health Through 
Exercise and Play 


3. H. GRAY 


seems almost an unnecessary thing to do in these days when 
volumes amounting to libraries are being written; magazines 
are full of the question; newspapers give columns to both health 


O suggest means of promoting health through exercise and play 


and play; the individual is thinking about it as never before; societies — 
by the score are promoting it, statesmen are known.or not known for 
their participation in it; it is the lingua franca of the International Con- 
ference table and in a sense it has become “king” in the world. This 
is an age for the search after health and the rules of the game are those 
that dominate men’s minds. 
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However, in spite of all this, it is necessary to repeatedly raise the 
question on the basis I presume, that familiarity with either health or 
disease breeds contempt, for the. need to preserve one’s health develops 
a tendency to gamble with either disease or health. 

First of all it is well to point out that there are no short cits to 
health, no magic formulae that will restore it. There are no fountains 
of perpetual youth nor bottles with health restorers in them that are 
genuine. A man must obey the, laws of health and play the game 
according to the rules, Health and sweat are inseparably related. 
| Second it is sinful for a man.to, gamble at anything but especially 
so with his health. This is probably the most prevalent form of 
gambling among Christian workers. Ask yourself if you have been 
guilty? Workers in the Mission field might be classed into two groups— 
the “Burnout’ers” and the “Rustout’ers.” The first are ceaseless in 
their efforts and twenty-four hours in the day are not nearly enough. 
They soon pass out. The others plan a long life of service and never 
arrive. Neither is right.. The metabolic process cannot be tampered 
_ with at either end. - Why not plan to live out life with a normal, whole- 

some, developing, abounding life physically as well as mentally ‘and 
spiritually?. It can’t be done on neglect or work, alone. A man must 
re-create. The neglect of recreation is as terrible in its results as many 
of the other so-called gross sins. 

Third, There are many who know and believe but have not the 
“will to do.” Too busy,—no time,—no place—no one to do it with, 
and a dozen other similar phrases that are constantly on the lips of 
_ those who genuinely have not the “will to do.” Without it any plan, 
any resolution, any attempt will prove futile. Therefore ask yourself 
_ if you really mean business and you will know if you are going to 
— succeed or fail in any plan for your physical well being. 

Fourth, there are certain Don’ts. Now if you have arrived at 
the point where you WILL do it, do not spoil your chances by making 
mistakes. Don't try to make up in one hour for years of neglect, you may 
injure yourself. Don’t try to crowd into one hour the equivalent of 
a week’s effort. Don't without due consideration, try to do the thing 
you used to do when many years younger as you will probably be 
disappointed at your poor showing. Don't do what you undertake in 
the spirit of punishment or penance. Don’t balance overeating against 
exercise. Don't expect to get results too cheaply in time, effort and 
money. 

F ifth, there are certain fundamenta] “Do’s.”” Do it regularly and 
sy stematically, enjoy what you do. Do it with a “punch. ” Select 
the simplest effective regime you can. Conserve your time. Aim at 
essentials not unnecessary effort. Exercise the large groups of muscles. 
Acquire good habits. 
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Sixth, The following are the thines you might do. Always— 
sitting, standing, walking—maintain a good posture. Combine Walter. 
Camp's “Daily Dozen” or any other similar group of individual ex- 
ercises with your daily bath. Play handball, tetherball, tennis, golf, 
or other similar games. Plan regular hikes or tramps in which vou 
explore your locality. Get interested in Nature Study or any out-of- 
doors hobby. Try horseback riding, hunting, boat sailing, etc., etc. 
(Be careful about swimming in infected waters). Erect simple bamboo 
ladders and playground apparatus in your yard for the children and_ 
play with Shem on it. Hang, swing, turn over, play tag, etc. etc. | 

Finally please send to the writer on a postcard the way you have 
solved this problem for a Symposium to be published later. 


Health Education In China 


IVA M. MILLER 


EALTH Education in China is in its infancy, but it is a lusty 
infant. Missionaries and returned students imbued with the 


health idea have done much to make health popular by means of 

health campaigns, baby shows and the printed word. It is not 
at all uncommon to hear in any large city in China to-day, the terms 
‘health’ and ‘sanitation’ used in ordinary conversation or in advertise- 
ments for garments, food, restaurants and laundries. So keen is 
the desire for a strong healthy body that oftentimes the doctor is asked 
to prescribe a health potion which can be poured from a bottle. 

_ The Health Education Movement is a natural offspring of the 
China Medical Missionary Association. In 1910, several members of 
this body who had a vision of the far-reaching influence of preventive 
medicine, secured through the Y. M. C. A. the services of Dr. W. W. 
Peter, who began his work by conducting city-wide health campaigns 
in many of the large cities in China. A few years later the Council on 
Health Education was organized and departmentalized into Community 
Hygiene, Child Hygiene, School Hygiene, etc. 

The School Hygiene Department has endeav ored to ‘make health 
fashionable’ by beginning with the youth of China. During the past two 
years an attempt has been made to promote a health program in the 
mission schools, in which the doctor, nurse and physical director co- 
operate with the teacher in annual health examinations for the students 
with correction of defects, health teaching in evéry grade, improved 
school sanitation and supervised play. Lectures have been given at 
the annual meetings of the various educational associations and lectures 
in the summer schools and institutes for primary teachers. 3 
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A magazine called ‘Health’ is being published by the Council in 
which health plays and health stories for the children occupy a prominent 
place. Articles on health subjects have been contributed to the Educa- 
tional Review, the Nurses’ Journal, the China Christian Advocate and 
the China Medical Journal, besides a number of the American magazines. 
Visits have been made to more than 200 schools in North, South and 
Central China where missionaries, teachers and students have been most 
eager to hear about ways and means of promoting health in the school 
and in the community. Our dental hygienist has been in great demand, 
for in many of the ten schools in which she has worked the girls had 
never known the jov of having clean, smooth, shining teeth. In those 
-schools, the Toothbrush Drill has become most popular and the school 
nurses there are asking for the opportunity to secure the same training 
in Dental Prophylaxis. 

The medical members of the Council took no small part in 
framing up the resolutions passed by the Conference on School Health 
held in Shanghai December 1 to 3, 1924. 

The most successful methods of teaching health in the United States 
are being translated into Chinese and made available for the use of 
grade teachers. Special stress has been laid on the teaching of health 
habits in the primary grades where some teachers have already done 
‘magnificent work. 

Numerous invitations have been received for the services of the 
members of the School Hygiene Department such as lectures to primary 
and middle school teachers in summer schools and institutes. Several 
invitations to preachers’ conferences have been accepted and some of 
the pastors have promised to do their utmost in promoting a health 
program in the community. Several country evangelistic workers, 
- realizing the need of health education for all classes of people with whom 
they work, have urged us to send our whole School Hygiene Unit to 
work in a certain given area. One missionary feels that a successful 
goiter survey in his district might be the means of creating public opinion 
in favor of health and Christianity. An educational worker feels that 
we should attempt to do intensive cultivation in a whole province. 


What is, likely to be the result of this health teaching? 
1. The fundamental health habits will become established in early 
childhood and will continue through the whole life. 


2. Children thus trained will be eager and prepared to take part 
in all health activities, Health Week, etc. 

3. Annual health examinations and monthly weighings will be 
a joy. 

4. The child with a physical defect will not be happy until that 
detect is corrected. 
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5. Supervised play will be a part of the school curriculum 
thorotighly « en joyed by every student. 


o A new health conscience will be a part of the community 
through the children, fathers and mothers will have a health vision for 
the next generation and every member of the community will rejoice in 


good health for health's sake. 


The Value ‘ot Follow-up Work in the Family’ 
(Public Health Nursing) 
MARY FLORENCE LAIRD 


HE importance of the sanitarian and the bacteriologist in the 
public health field has.been accepted for many years. Because 
of, their contributions, great strides have been made in the 
prevention and control of disease by mechanical means... Now 


it is generally accepted that the tuture development of all public healtlr 


progress depends upon the extent to which public opinion supports these 


ideas, The next step is getting over to the individual and the family 


this health message given us by the sanitarian and the bacteriologist, 
the physician and the scientist. 

The. New York State Department of Health has for its slogan, 
“Public Health i is purchasable”; but Dr. Florence Meredith has pointed 
out that “it is true only with qualifications—for Public Health is not 


purchasable unless the public knows w hat to purchase, is financially able 


to purchase it, and wants to purchase it.” 
Everyone will agree that parents, who are raising the next 


generation, should be educated to know what to purchase in health 


measures for their children, if they do not care for themselves. 

Any plan of health education which does not include the whole 
family is not adequate to the needs of the community to-day. Health 
education is given in some factories, to fathers, older brothers, and 
sisters. The younger brothers and sisters are getting some in the schools. 
If a member of the family becomes a patient in a hospital or sanitorium, 
he is given definite care and health instruction. There is no question 
about the care of the individual patient in hospitals, but what about the 
control of disease in his family? What about the other members of 
the family? Even though the patient is adequately cared for in an 
institution, may not his progress be dependent on the condition and 
attitude of his family in the home. 7 

It is the mother, especially the non-English-speaking mother, who 
sets the standard of health for the home; and comparatively little of 


* Editor’s Noite—Read in October, 1922, at a meeting of the Public Health 
Nurses’ Provisional Section, American Public Health. Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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what is learned in the factory, school. or hospital, is brought to her by 
her own family. She sticks fo the home-making and child-caring 
customs of her own country, handed dgwn to her for generations. It 
is this mother who either does or does not train the children for the 
first seven years in health and food habits. | 

After the 1920 census, the New York State Department of Educa- 
tion discovered that 200,000 confessed illiterates and non-English- 
speaking women, between the ages of 21.and 50 years, had never been 
touched by its Americanization work. It recognizes the value of an 
individual teacher’s instruction in the homes: These workers found the 
methers made remarkable progress in English as well as in interest in 
school and community life. After from three to nine months of intensive 
instruction, these mothers were ready to meet with others in_ the 
ordinary groups of night school. By this means, the way was prepared 
for them to use the facilities for education already in existence. It 
would seem as if the same might be true with health education. 

Unfortunately, there is as yet no recognized training for parenthood. 
Parents come from all classes of life and mentality, and responsible to 
no one for their actions. I know one feeble-minded woman who went 
out to work for a widower with two little children. His wife had 
just died with tuberculosis. Within two weeks the man and his house- 
keeper applied for a marriage license. This was granted and they were 
married in spite of the protest made by a social worker who knew the 
history of both families. Of the six children born of this union, four 
are dead and two feeble-minded ones are living. 

Ignorance, poverty, and neglect are all factors in high morbidity 

and mortality rates to-day, but it seems as if the ignorant untrained 
mother is the most serious problem and the hardest to approach. Poor 
soul, she is supposed to secure instinctively, with motherhood, sufficient 
knowledge to care for her children in health and in sickness. 

Our district families seem to be made of such stuff as needs to be 
convinced over and over again of the merits of procedures and precautions 
for health. They are blown thither and yon with every wind. In cases 
of illness, well meaning neighbors take opportunity to urge favorite 
prescriptions and advice upon the vacillating mother. The family swings 
from one decision to another and usually accepts the advice of the last 
neighbor, or at least of the mdst persistent one. The only limit to the 
use of patent medicines and quack practitioners is the leanness of the 
pocketbook. 

Some health officers and some physicians do not yet realize the 
economy and use of the public health nurse. They do not realize that 
given a fine woman with a good nursing and public health nursing train- 
ing, adequate supervision and co-operation from the physicians, there 
can be no misunderstanding and friction, because they are all working 
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for the interest of the community and one is as essential as the other. 
Good team work is all that is needed to get the district families up the 
steep hill of ignorance, superstition and poverty, and on the straight 
road to normal health and normal family life. 

Take this typical example of what one nurse reported, and tell me 
if she was needed. A mother with an acutely ill baby went home from 
the dispensary dazed and with a muddled idea of the doctor’s orders. 
All she seemed to remember was, “Nurse the baby 20 minutes.”’ She. 
fingered over the directions for supplementary feedings. It was all 
Greek to her, and, any way, she had no money with which to buy the 
materials needed for the food: and was not there a new can of Red 
Cross milk in the cupboard? The grocer will trust her-no longer and 
if she borrowed from her neighbor, she might never be able to pay her 
back. So she just sat and rocked the burning, fretful baby back and 
forth. 

This was the way the nurse found her when she came to teach the 

formula. The formula? Oh, yes! No. She hadn’t made it yet. No, 
she did not have the things. No, she had no bed for the baby. No, 
she had no money for milk nor anything else! The nurse went away, 
but said she would soon be back. She did come and brought the things 
she needed. How rapidly everything straightened out under her deft 
fingers! 
The baby was bathed and the formula was made. The mother, 
unasked, poured out the story of her husband's ill health and consequent 
loss of work,—the cough, the fruitless search for work, the fear of 
another baby coming, the notification that Tom and Mary should 
have their tonsils out,—no ten dollars to pay for it. She must go to 
the school next Tuesday and sit behind Tiny in a class for children who 
were under weight. Extra food needed, warm baths, and the gas turned 
off because of an unpaid bill. Is it any wonder that under this strain 
there was a scant supply of breast milk for her sick baby? No, she 
did not tell all this to the dispensary doctor or nurse. ‘They were in 2 
hurry. She could not seem to understand what they said. 

Without this nurse's follow-up visit to this home, how much value 
would this mother have received from her visit to the doctor? 
Would the doctor have wasted his time on this examination? Who would 
have reported these findings to the clinic? Who would have referred this 
whole family for chest examination and have taken them, if necessary? 
Who would have seen that adequate relief was supplied while medical 
attention was being given the whole family? Who would have followed 
this family until they were restored to the community, more co-operative 
and self-respecting than when they were found? 

I know that without the untiring efforts of the public health nurse 
in Rochester, New York, in securing the «understanding of the parents 
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and their permission, for operations on their children, thousands of 
children would not have been benefitted by the tonsil-adenoid clinic.— 
when it had all the publicity that mechanical advertising could give it. 

You may equip your community Health Centers and dispensaries 
with the most expensive and modern facilities for the use of most 
skilled physicians and technicians in the control and prevention of disease, 
but unless you have the patients followed to their homes by trained 
workers, you have lost at least half the value of your equipment. Of 
what use are elaborate instructions written for a mother who cannot 
read, and who could not afford to buy the materials ordered in the clinic, 
unless the nurse can follow up the clinic visit. 

In 1920 Mr. Hoover, then President-elect of the American Child 
Hygiene Association, said, in part, in his address before that body : 

“If we could grapple with the whole child situation for one 
generation, our public health, our economic efficiency, the moral character, 
sanity and stability of our people would advance three generations in 
one. 

The most practical step yet evolved in the health education of the 
American people has been the creation of the community nurse.” 

And I repeat to you,—given a fine woman with a good nursing 
and public health nursing training, adequate supervision, and the co- 
operation of the health and social agencies, the benefit to the community 
will be so far-reaching and so enduring that she will be acknowledged to 
be as necessary to the department of health as the well trained teacher 

is to the department of education. 


The Evolution of A Mission 
CHAUNCEY GOODRICH 


The twenty-second of July of this year will celebrate the sixtieth 
anniversary of the landing of my father, the Rev. Dr. Chauncey Goodrich, 
in Shanghai, It seems not altogether unfitting to call attention to this 
fact by bringing to light a hitherto unpublished paper which my father 
wrote nine years ago, reviewing the work of the North China Mission 
of the .\merican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

A few brief introductory comments.—Since this paper was written, 
Mr. Chiian has retired from the Chinese principalship of the North China 
Union Language School, and the boys’ school in Peking (the Yu Ying 
School), of which he was one of the first students, records an enrollment 
of six hundred boarders and day pupils, and completes the junior middle 
school course. The arts college for men at T’ungchow (Tunghsien) 
tagether with the women’s college in Peking have coalesced and helped 
to form the union coeducational enterprise, Yenching University, which 
is shortly to occupy its beautiful new home to the north-west of Peking. 
Meanwhile the former arts college plants are being used by the Bridgman 
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and Jefferson Academies, both of which offer the full middle school 
ctrriculurn. to’ mission Stations, Kalgan was passed ‘over to the 
Methodist 'Protestant Mission ‘of the United. States in 1912, and the 
Shansi mission, with: its two stations and work extending over north 
Shensi, were consdlidated with the North China Mission in 1914.’ It is 
a matter "Of getieral knowlédge ‘that the’ translation’ of the Bible into 
kuan’ haa was completed’ during thé years 1917-8. 

May 30, 1925. 


R. Williams and myself having had the glad privilege of living 
< and working for half a century in China, are now bidden to 
write the story of the North China Mission for this considerable 


“ers segment of time, a period nearly synchronous with the life of 


the Mission. 

Dr. Blodget came north in 1860, soon after the opening of Peking. 
He had lived four years in Tientsin, and one year in Peking, when I 
arrived. Rev. and Mrs. Stanley came to Tientsin in 1862, and Rev. 
and Mrs. Chapin in 1863. Mrs. Bridgman—the widow of Dr. Bridgman 
first American missionary to China—came to Peking in the spring of 
1866, and Rev. and Mrs. Gulick about the same time. The above is 
the personnel of the Mission on my coming in August. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gulick had already flitted to Kalgan, partly to find a climate more 
suitable for Mrs. Gulick, and partly to leave a vacant place for the new 
missionaries. 

It should be written here that the mission plant in Peking of an 
acre and more, with fine Chinese buildings, was bought by Mrs. Bridgman 
for 6,000 taels, or 7,000 Mex. dollars. A little later she bought our 
chapel in front for 1,000 taels. It was a remarkable series of providences 
by which we came into possession of this central and beautiful situation : 
1, that some of the merchants in Shanghai presented Dr. and Mrs. 
Bridgman with a home: 2, that Mrs. Bridgman years later rented this 
residence for a goodly sum: 3, that enough money had been already 
received ‘for rent to purchase this compound: and 4, and most remark- 
able of all, that Mrs. Bridgman was glad to part with nearly all the 
money she possessed for the purchase. 


Evolution of Schools. 1 found in Peking a Boys’ School of a 
dozen little lads, mostly boarding scholars. This school was put in 
my charge the day after arrival!! The following Saturday Dr. Blodget 
assisted me in taking the accounts from the lips of the teacher, after 
which time I was left to follow my own devices! A month later Mr. 
and Mrs. Chapin took two of my boys, the Chiian. brothers, to Tientsin 
for schooling. A month after that I began a Singing School, and on 
New Year's day I commenced a weekly Prayer Meeting which I ventured 


- to lead. I was considerably surprised to find that I had not learned the 
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‘anguage of prayer! “Help us to overcome our sins’ seemed a simple 
sentence, but thd’ “help us to” staggéfed me. Here Dr. Blodget came 
to” niy help once inoré, and we continued our prayer meeting. |~ 

Of the brothers takén to Tientsin, one was a failure, while the 
other pursued his studies as far as our curriculum of those days went, 
graduated in our first Theological Class, and is at present the honored 
Chinese Principal of the Language School for Missionaries in Peking. 
My poor little Boys’ School has grown into a flourishing Academy, 
with numerous Primary Schools in city and country. 

a Mrs. Bridgman had started a school on her coming, consisting of 
two poverty stricken girls. A venerable Chinese scholar was secured 
to teach them. This is the far away beginning of what is now a 
Kindergarten, numerous primary schools, an Academy (named after 
_Mrs. Bridgman) a Woman's College, and a Woman's Bible Training 
School, with’ a fine equipment of buildings and teachers. But I am 

thinking back to the early days, when all within our courts daily 
gathered in Dr. Blodget’s study for morning prayers, as also on the 

Sabbath for worship. Miss Porter joined us in 1868, and was soon 
pouring her heart and life into the growing school, a live and happy, 
and overworked missionary. One day she said to me, “Mr. Goodrich, 
I don’t think T believe in a real devil.” I am not much of a disputant, 
and said nothing. The day following she came to me and said with 
emphasis, followed by a little laugh, “I believe in the devil now.” She 
had doubtless seen the devil in a naughty girl, and was struggling to 
exorcise him! In 1871 Miss Porter was joined by Miss Jennie Chapin, 
_ a splendid woman, whose first remark to me on meeting was, “Mr. 
Goodrich, I don’t know what I am going to China for; I don’t seem 
- to be fitted for anything: in particular!” Under these two brave women 
the school steadily grew toward an Academy. 

In 1867. Mr. and Mrs. Chapin moved to Tungchou, bringing the 
two Ch’iian brothers, and began a little Boys’ School. The next year 
Miss Andrews joined them, and in 1869 the Rev. and Mrs. Sheffield 
came. The little band gave a large part of their life, beyond studying 
the language, to this school, which grew and grew, till we finally called 
it an Academy—though the name seemed almost a presumption,— 
and in a few years more it grew into a school I was not ashamed to call 
a College. 

But we were working toward the training of evangelists, and in 
_1871 Mr. Chapin was chosen to teach a Bible Class. In 1872 the class 
was called a Theological Seminary, and in 1873 I was called from 
Yiichou, to which place I was stationed two years earlier, to assist 
Brothers Chapin and Sheffield. After Mr. Chapin left us in 1883, 
Miss Andrews was added to the Faculty. We continued working most 
happily together until the Union Educational scheme became history, 
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when the Seminary in 1905 was moved to Peking, and Mrs. Goodrich 
and myself were removed to my first station, and taught for six years 
in the Union Theological C ollege near the Drum Tower. 


Evolution in Literature. On my arrival I found a simple Catechism, 
first written in Shanghai, and revised in Peking by Mr. Blodget; also an 
equally simple Trimetrical Classic (so called.) Its easy rhythmical 
form has given it a sale of tens of thousands. The Gospel of John was 
already printed, and a small Hymn Book, a part of whose hymns were 
translated by Mr. Blodget. All the Missions in the East, and a con- 
siderable part of the English speaking world as well, know of the 
remarkable series of English books written since by Dr. Arthur Smith, 
a sort of by play in addition to his evangelistic work. Dr. Sheffield has 
written quite a series of works in Chinese, chiefly educational. Dr. 
Porter, in spite of illness, has written several Memorial Volumes since 
he was obliged, in 1900, to give up active work in China. Messrs. | 
Blodget and Goodrich, by vote of the Mission, revised and enlarged the 
Hymn Book, which was printed in Japan, with music, in 1895. A 
second edition was printed by our own Press in Peking in the Boxer 
year, and when just ready for delivery went up as a holocaust in the 
flames. The Hymnal was again revised and enlarged, and published in 
five different editions in 1907. It has had a sale of nearly 40,000 
copies. A few tracts, and educational and other books have been written 
by different members of the Mission, a Pocket Chinese English Diction- 
ary prepared, and Williams Chinese Dictionary republished. | 


In addition to other literature, a good deal has been accomplished 
in Biblical Translation. Dr. Blodget was a member of the well known 
Peking Committee, who translated the New Testament into Peking 
Colloquial, first printed early in the seventies, and a book much loved 
by all in the North for the purity of its Pekingese.) The Old Testament 
was translated by Mr. (later Bishop) Schereschewsky.’ In 1890, at 
the second Missionary Conference in Shanghai, a work of considerable 
magnitude was undertaken, namely the preparation of a Union Version 
of the Bible. This work has been finally prepared in two forms, a 
Wenli (Classical) version for the scholars of China, and a Universal 
Mandarin (Colloquial) version for ordinary readers of four-fifths of 
China; or the whole of China save a segment on the S. E. extending 
from Shanghai to Canton. Messrs. Sheffield and Goodrich have given 
considerable of their time for the past quarter of a century to this work, . 
Mr. Sheffield being Chairman of the Wenli Committee, and Mr. 
Goodrich of the Mandarin Committee. The first is finished, and the 
second is nearly completed. When the work is entirely complete, I 
shall feel like singing an Alleluia. It is a long road from Genesis to 
Revelation. | 
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I have not written of our first Mission Meeting in 1867. It 
happened on this wise. Mr. and Mrs. Gulick suddenly appeared one 
day in Peking, their minds bristling with interrogation points, needing 
discussion and illumination. Mr. Blodget and myself immediately pre- 
pared our bedding, and accompanied them to Tientsin, and so—the 
first Annual Meeting was born. It has been held annually ever since, 
with possible exception of 1901 and 2, when the meetings were some- 
what sporadic, owing to the volcanic eruption, with seeming danger of 
extinction during the Boxer time. 

I have not time at command to write of the evolution of stations, 
of how the three infant stations gradually grew to seven; nor can I 
describe our evangelistic tours, a work to which a good deal of our time 
for the first two decades and more was given, a work that at times 
seemed altogether hopeless, but was really of the greatest importance 
in its final results; a work which still remains a vital part of our labors. 

Of the evolution of the Church too [I cannot enlarge. As I have 
written, we had two members in Peking, one belonging to a decadent 
Mandarin family, a needle seller, and afterwards a faithful preacher 
of the Gospel. The other was an opium smoker, who probably never 
abandoned his pipe. The Tientsin half dozen were a very ordinary lot 
of men and women. These eight persons have grown to over 10,000*. 
The marvelous thing about it all is the steady growth in numbers and 
character, and the fact of the constant doubling of the number of Church 
members both in our Mission and in the whole of China once in every 
seven years, and this in spite of the fearful slaughter of the Boxer time. 
‘What does the past record spell but final victory. By and by they shall 
come in bands and troops. ‘And these from the land of Sinim.” 

With the last stage of evolution in our Mission, namely the giving 
of equal authority in all matters of business to our Chinese brothers 
and sisters, you are all familar. It is quite delightful to witness the 
earnestness and ability with which all questions are discussed and settled 
by the Oriental and Occidental, sitting together in the sympathetic 
relations of a really united body. So far it has seemed to prove a 
decided advance in Mission polity. | 

Of the evolution of China you will jnot ask me to write, while you 
will agree with me that the changes during recent years are among the 
most extraordinary of any in the ttventieth century. In my wildest 
dreams I never imagined that my eyes would ever witness such things 
in this land of hoary antiquity and millennial ruts. And now, despite 
the unhappy attempt to set up once more a Monarchy over the feeble 
body of the infant Republic before it has learned to walk, and all the 
travail of the time, we are still full of hope that, by and by, China will 
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emerge into a better. and stronger life. And the missionary work shall 
be a great, factor in this grand result. 

What, a work to be. engaged in, the putting of the leaven of the 
Gospel into. this land that holds a fifth of the world’s inhabitants! And 
what a joy to see the leaven working, and gradually bringing this ancient 
Empire. into a new and bourgeoning life! I bring you joy, dear brothers 
and sisters, who shal] labor_on during coming decades in “A work. fit, 
for the hands of an_angel, and holding a joy fit for the heart of an 


angel.” 


—> 


The Oriental. Dispersion 
An Economic and. Missionary. Problem 


GEORGE WARREN HINMAN 


NE of the most, striking characteristics of the British people is 
the activity and influence of the British, outside of Great Britain. 
More than enough has been said, perhaps, about the activity and 
influence of nationals of one Oriental country, Japan, who have 
in recent years scattered widely throughout the nations of the world; 
and too little about those from China who have for a much longer 
period exerted an individual and racial rather than a national influence 
upon many far separated regions in all parts of the globe. | 
As with the Jews there has been a Chinese “Dispersion,” and like 
the Jew the Chinese merchant has found no isolation or difficulty, no 
harrier of language or prejudice sufficient to hinder the success of his 
patient industry. The smallest atoll of the South Seas and the remotest 
barrack town of Siberia is likely to ‘have its Chinese store or restaurant. 
The heart of Africa and the distinctly Mohammedan countries seem to 
be about the only places which so far have had no attraction for the 
thrifty Chinese. The activities of Chinese living in other countries 
have certainly had a large influence on the economic life of the people 
among whom they have lived, though the political and cultural results 
have been relatively small, due to their persistent conservation in their 
own traditions and their exclusiveness. The share they have had, 
however, in modern political, social and economic changes in their mother 
country is incomparably greater than what would be suggested by their 
proportionate numbers in the total population of China. Though large 
numbers of these Chinese have never visited China their gold has financed 
its revolutions and their influence has dictated its domestic and foreign 
policies. It is doubtful whether Germany before the war ever had 
anything like the loyal support from German emigrants to other lands 
that China, not the Peking government but that real national entity, 
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the Chinese “peop le, have continuously received from the millions 
of Chinese who Sef: living outside the eighteen provinces. Prominent 
Chinese, in Singapore have complained, however, that their money was 
more we come than their personal participation in modern political move- 
ments in China. 

Only‘ recently have statistics (really only estimates ) been available 
concerning the Chinese living abroad. The Japariese statistics are much 
more definite and reliable. One should note, however, in both cases, 
how smalt is the per cent of those living abroad compared with the 
millions to. whom the thought of permanently leaving their ancestral 
homes would be intolerable. Neither Chinese nor Japanese are inclined 
, to wander from their village homes except under economic stress or the 
awakened ambition of the few who secure higher education. 

The striking fact about Chinese residents in other lands is that a 
vast majority of them are from South China, and many more of them are 
Cantonese in dialect and provincial characteristics than those from any 
other section of the southern provinces. Swatow, Amoy and Foochow 
have sent off considerable colonies, but the great bulk of the overflow 
has been Cantonese. ‘“Overflow’’ exactly describes the cause and 
character of the emigration. Severe economic pressure in the struggle 
for existence, due to a population greatly exceeding the available food 
supply in a predominantly agricultural civilization, has been the one 
thing that has forced the Chinese to leave the ancestral village to which 
every tie has bound him so strongly. This economic pressure encouraged 
the development of art and industry, national and foreign banking and 
commerce among the Cantonese-beyond any other section of the Chinese 
people. It was among the Cantonese that Portuguese, British and 
Americans found their first entry to commercial intercourse with the 
Chinese Empire. But even this exceptional advance of industry, business 
and the arts in South China has never been able to support the dense 
populations. 

The only notable ‘migrations from other sections of China have 
also been due to severe economic pressure, as the migrations from 
Shantung, on account of famine conditions, rather than a food supply 
(as in South China) generous in amount but utterly inadequate to the 
crowded masses of people. The migration. from Shantung to Man- 
churia, amounting to about one hundred and fifty thousand annually, 
is. of course, merely a shift of population in the country, analogous to 
our settlement of the middle west. The artificially stimulated and directed 
migrations from the same province to South Africa many years ago, and 
to France for service as war laborers, offer the only considerable ex- 
ceptions to the rule that the Chinese have not in any large numbers 
migrated to other lands except from the provinces of Kwangtung and 
F ukien 1 in the extreme South. The migrations of Chinese from Shan- 
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tung to South Africa (fifty thousand were there for a few years) and 
to France were both temporary and have had no such permanent influence 
on the national life as has the movement out of the over-crowded south 
of China. It is quite worth noting, however, that the Chinese in South 
Africa helped Ghandi in his successful fight against legal disabilities 
imposed on immigrants from India, and that some of the bandits who 
held up the Blue Express in Shantung had learned military methods in 
France. 

The emigration of laborers from Japan has come largely from 
provinces in the Southern part of the islands where difficult economic 
conditions have combined with alluring opportunities in other lands to 
loosen the home ties which are so strong in both China and Japan. 
The distinct type of Japanese common laborers from these southern 
provinces is quite easily recognizable, though the much smaller numbers 
of higher class Japanese who have left their country for the purpose 
of study, trade or curiosity are much more noticed in the cities. Emigra- 
tion of Japanese, particularly to Hawaii, was in the early days earnestly 
sought to rteet the labor demand. The last king of Hawaii personally 
and urged Japanese to come to the Islands. The 
immigration from Japan to the United States would probably never 
| n excessive, even though a very large number of those moved 
uriosity or a desire to study had been permitted to come freely, 
for the severity of the struggle for food in sections of Japan 
where agricultural conditions were not favorable and there was little 
relief through industrial development. | 

The following figures compiled about 1920 for Chinese and 
Japanese living abroad suggest some important economic and missionary 
considerations : 


Chinese Japanese 
United States 61,639 111,010 
Philippines .. 84,060 9,567 
Jamaica and Porto Rico .. 4,000 
Peru 3 45,000 5,910 
Ecuador and the Guianes 3,000 
Java .. 1,825,700 8,297 
Siam .. 1,500,000 282 
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Siberia 37 000 8,295 
Australia and New Zealand " 38,000 3,742 
Society, Fiji and other Pacific Island 

groups .. = 20,000 
Manchuria .. 181,206 
Tsingtau District, Shantung 27,122 


The Chinese have two and a quarter millions living in Formosa, 
really a part of China until recent years, 314,390 in Hongkong, which is 
now British territory, though formerly Chinese, and 74,560 in Macao, 
taken from China by the Portuguese. But aside from these populations 
in territory so closely adjacent to China as to be racially a part of it, 
there remain six and a quarter million Chinese outside the immediate 
territory of the Chinese race. This is, however, a little less than two per 
cent of the total population of China, and makes little difference in 
proportion to the number of Chinese remaining at home, though it does 
very considerably affect the rest of the world. In southeastern Asia 
the proportion of Chinese is sufficient to make them a big factor in 
government as well as trade. Even when the proportions are inconsider- 
able their character as an economic factor makes them a pronounced 
influence. 

_ Less than six hundred thousand Japanese in other countries are a 
small number when compared with the fifty-six millions in Japan. When 
the 250,000 Japanese in China, with Manchuria and Hongkong, are 
‘ excluded, the dispersion of only 350,000 in other parts of the world is 
a relatively small item in the total population, and cannot exert special 
influence. Of these 250,000 are in the United States, including Hawaii, 
in Canada, Mexico and the Philippines, and represent to Americans 
the particular problem of racial contacts with Japanese. Canada and 
Mexico are so close to us that the entry and status of Japanese in those 
countries becomes a part of our problem, and of course the presence of 
Japanese in Hawaii and the Philippines is only less in significance to 
the United States than when they are admitted to the mainland. The 
situation is not to be regarded with alarm or with indifference, but the 
small actual number of Japanese immigrants, a little less than half of 
them on the mainland and the rest in Hawaii and the Philippines, should 
be kept in mind, instead of the overwhelming hordes that some news- 
papers conjure up. ‘Those in mainland United States and Hawaii have 
Christian missionary work among them which may be called fairly 
adequate. 

The forty thousand Japanese in Brazil and Peru are a large enough 
group to be interesting to the student of economic and missionary pro- 
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blems. Those in’ Brazil are grouped about Sao Palo i in coffee raising. 
An interesting influence from this group of emigrants 1 upon their home- 
land is the large number of Paulista Cafes in Tokyo to popularize the 
drinking of Brazilian coffee. One Japanese’ Christian missionary is 
working among the thirty odd thousand Japanese in Brazil, and he will 
later ‘spend some time with the group in Peru. Apparently no Special 
attention’ has been given by local governments or local Christian mission- 
aries to these large alien groups, though Japanese Christians in Japan 
and the United States have not been indifferent. 

The Japanese in China, in the Tsingtau territory taken from 
Gertiany, in Manchuria, ‘and in other smaller groups, as at Shanghai 
and chide, are definitely the object of missionary attention by the 
Christians of Japan, and of course Formosa and Korea are regarded 
by the Japanese churches as home mission fields. It is unlikely that 
foreign mission boards will be called on for initiative in meeting these 
missionary responsibilities. 

The missionary work for Chinese in Formosa antedated the taking 
over of that island by Japan and its status has not been materially 
changed. The five and a half million Chinese in Southeastern Asia 
outside of their own country are in some respects more influential for 
the future dev elopment of China and Jess considered in missionary plans 
for the Chinese people than any similar number in any part of the vast 
extent of the Chinese Republic... The influence of Chinese in the United 
States on cultural, economic and political development in China has been 
recognized ‘by shrewd political leaders like Sun Yat Sen, but missionary 
statesmen have not given it adequate consideration nor properly correlated 
it in their plans for the Christianization of China. The extent of this 
influence, merely from the standpoint of ‘money contributed by Chinese 
in the United States, would be a surprise to most Americans. It is 
estimated that four hundred millions of dollars were sent from the 
United States by Chinese in thirty-three years. The United States 
Consul at Amoy estimated that twelve million dollars annually came to 
that one port from Chinese living abroad. Christian Chinese in the 
United States have contributed many tens of thousands of dollars to the 
building of Christian churches in China, and average at least five thousand 
dollars a year in the support of Christian work in Kwangtung province 
directly administered by their own China Missionary Societies. But if 
the sixty-two thousand Chinese in the United States are a big factor in 
the problem of China’s future, how much more the five and a half 
million in the Straits Settlements, Siam, Burmah, Java and Annam? 

Some of the early missionaries in China made a start among these 
Chinese emigrants in southeastern Asia, and r resentatives of educational 
and philanthropic agencies in China have’ gorie to the wealthy Chinese 
of Singapore and other points in this region, as they have to wealthy 
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Chinese in California and New York, and received remarkably generous 
response to their appeals for aid. It is reported that Mr. Tan Kahkee | 
of Singapore contributed four million dollars for a university in Fukien. 
Canton Christian College and other Chinese schools have received large 
sums from Chinese kving abroad. Many of the Chinese in southeastern 
Asia have had better opportunities for education and the absorption of 
western ideas than Chinese in the United States, since they generally 
have more money than the native people and a preferred social position 
rather than being regarded as inferiors. The attitude of local govern- 
ment toward them has encouraged co-operation for good order and 
community improvement instead of segregation and mutual group in- 
difference as between Chinese in America and the rest of us. Many 
through loyalty and the desire to have their children educated in Chinese 
ideals have sent their children to the great educational centers of China. 
A school in Nanking is provided specially for children of Chinese living 
abroad and the training of teachers to be sent to such foreign colonies. | 
Most of the large Chinese universities have considerable groups of 
students from Chinese colonies in other lands. 

So far as appears, there has been no adequate missionary program 
undertaken by the great missionary agencies for the evangelization of 
this great mass of influential Chinese in southeastern Asia, so open to 
the best Christian civilization has to offer and so capable of moulding 
the future of China if they could be led to an idealism in service equal 
to their material success. “Unoccupied fields,’’ geographically con- 
sidered, are the object of careful survey and allocation by missionary 
. conferences. But these important racial groups in so many lands are 
quite as significant and often a good deal more responsive to the mission- 
ary approach. In Bangkok, Siam, American Baptists and Presbyterians 
_ have some work. In Java and the Straits Settlements, with Singapore 
as a center, American Methodists have important work begun by Bishop 
Oldham. The Reformed Church in America has some work in Java, 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Borneo and the Straits 
- Settlements, and the English Presbyterians also in the latter district. 
But the total effort by mission boards for these millions in southeastern 
Asia is extremely small. A few missionaries have come to Canton for 
language study in view of such work, and several Chinese Christian 
workers have gone from Canton to groups of their compatriots in this 
region. A recent report of Canton Union Theological College says: 


“Hundreds of colonies of Cantonese people from Bangkok to Welling- 
ton, Vancouver to Montreal, Boston to San Diego, Havana to Lima, are 
dependent upon this school for preachers. These communities range in 
size from a few hundreds to hundreds of thousands. Even the small 
settlements are of strategic importance. Through their special oppor- 
tunities and their wealth they are bound to exert a large influence in the 
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reconstruction of China. Seven of our former students are <t work now 
in this field. Two of the students in the school come from it and three 
more %re expected next term.” 


It may be that we must depend upon the coming Chinese Christian 
leaders, going out as foreign missionaries, to undertake the winning, in 
the interest of a new Christian Chinese nation, of these large and 
peculiarly responsive Chinese groups outside the Republic. But would 
it not seem worth while for mission boards to explore the possibilities 
and lay the foundations among this great group for a lovalty to China 
based on Christian faith as well as veneration for ancestral homes? An 
extensive study of the Chinese living abroad, with personal visits to the 
larger centers in order to formulate plans for unifying and strengthening 
Christian forces among them and mobilizing their special resources and 
capacities for the Christianization of China, as these have been mobilized 
for the establishment of a republic, would not this be a task likely to 
vield big results? Every colony of Chinese who have migrated to other 
lands has its active political clubs and is keenly responsive to political 
changes in the homeland. Are the Chinese living abroad likely to aid 
or hinder the Christianization of China if the large groups in practically 
all countries except the United States and Canada are overlooked and 
neglected by the Christian forces at work there? 

Besides this especially large group of Chinese in soutiiiestern Asia 
the twenty thousand Chinese in islands of the South Seas, thirtv- 
seven thousand in Siberia, thirty-eight thousand in Australia and New 
Zealand and thirteen thousand in the Union of South Africa are con- 
siderable enough in numbers to require the special attention of one who 
thinks of the Christianization of the.Chinese people. .\s far as can 
be learned the above-mentioned groups, except those in .\ustralia and 
New Zealand, are practically untouched by special Christian missionary 
work. The eighteen thousand Chinese in Japan and nineteen thousand 
in Korea are, we know, the object of consideration and active missionary 
work by the Christians of these countries and foreign missionary agencies, 
especially the Y.M.C.A., American Methodists, and the Church Mission- 
ary Society in Japan, and by American Presbyterians and Methodists in 
joint work in Korea. 

Chinese in the United States, including Hawaii, and in Canada have 
had extensive missionary work and the results have been notable, but 
too often the missions have lacked social vision for the local community 
and for the national relations of the Chinese. ‘There has been a 
particular failure in adequate correlation among the separate missions 
in the United States, and especially with the program of Christian mis- 
sions for the Chinese in their own country and elsewhere. Besides the 
responsibility of missions for Chinese in the United States, including 
Hawaii, and in Canada, is there not a special but as vet hardly considered 
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responsibility upon the Christian people of the United States and Canada 
for the eight thousand Chinese in Mexico, ninety thousand in Cuba, 
twenty thousand in Brazil, forty-five thousand in Peru and eighty-four 
thousand in the Philippines ? 

This article cannot pretend to adequately discuss the economic effects 
and missionary opportunities which result from the wide dispersion of 
Chinese particularly, and Japanese as well, in western lands. It is merely 
an attempt to bring out the facts of such dispersion as a factor in the 
program of world-wide missions. 


The Purpose of Christian Education in China* 
‘ERNEST D. BURTON 


FELL some hesitation in speaking to you to-day, for although 
the subject under discussion is one in which I share your pro- 
found interest and to which I have in the past given considerable 
study, I have not, for many months, been able to give to it the 

attention which many of you have given it. Since returning from 
China I have undertaken another task which consumes twenty-four 
hours of the day, seven days in the week—and the fragments of time 
which are left do not give me much opportunity to study the situation 
in China. Yet so deep and continuous is my interest in it that | have 
felt unable to refuse the request that I say a few words at least in regard 
to this situation in which I am so greatly interested, and the issues of 
‘which are of such great importance,—even though almost all the things 
which I have in mind to say have just been said by Mr. Koo. 

The first thing I want to emphasize is that we must face the present 
situation wholly without prejudice. We who are engaged in this great 
missionary enterprise must be ready to learn from our past experiences, 
from our mistakes as well as from our achievements. We must believe 
that the Lord leads us on. We have a present situation to face, and 
that situation calls for a careful consideration of the facts, unprejudiced 
by the practices of the past, or by the findings or recommendations of 
any reports which have been made in the past. Practices and findings 
may have been right three years ago and w vrong to- day. We must face 
the situation anew without prejudice. 

In particular I hope that all of us have foresworn, or are now ready 
to foreswear, whatever prejudices we may ever have had against Oriental 
races, or in favor of Western civilization. None of us who have really 
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known China and the Chinese can have retained such prejudices, if we 
ever had them. | 

My next suggestion is that we ought to try once more to define the 
purpose of Christian education in China; to say clearly why we are 
undertaking to develop educational work in China. I hope that T may 
not seem harsh, if I confess that I have never heard the purpose of 
Christian education in mission countries discussed without disappoint- 
ment. I have been disappointed because so little attention has been 
paid to finding the answer to this question, and disappointed because 
there has seemed to be so little clear thinking in regard to it. Is this 
because there is disagreement in our thinking on this question, which we 
do not want to bring to the light? Surely it is not because we have 
not given thought to it. And surely it is not because we do not have 
convictions in regard to it. Ought we not to share our thinking and 
voice our convictions and come to some common agreement? I do not 
mean that we shall try to compromise, or give up our convictions, 
but that we shall together find out what our present difficulties are, try 
to solve some ‘of them, and find a platform of purpose on which we can 
stand together. 

That which seems to me absolutely fundamental in reference to 
this matter, and essential to recognize, is that Christian education, like 
any other Christian activ ity, is primarily the expression of the Christian 
spirit. The most effective way of carrying the Christian message to 
any people is to take to them the spirit of Jesus Christ. I believe that 
it would be possible to Christianize a people by living the Christian life 
in their midst, even if no other means of bringing Christianity to them 
were available, and that no other means can be effective without such 
living. That which is fundamental in Christian missionary education 
is, therefore, that it should be an expression of the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

Applied to China and to,Christian education there, this means that 
the fundamental purpose of Christian education in China is to make 
the largest possible contribution to the welfare of China. That of 
course demands that we undekstand China, that we consider what 1s 
involved in her welfare, and defihe it broadly and inclusively. It is not 
a true expression of the Christian spirit to see one’s brother go hungry, 
or naked, and do nothing about it. For the religion of Christ does not 
consist solely in the acceptance of any religious belief, or the adoption 
of any religious principle, but in the application of the Christian spirit 
to the whole of life. 

My next suggestion is that the specific purpose of Christian education 
in any land depends upon the conditions in that land. [| have seen 
Christian schools in another country fulfilling a specific purpose which 
seemed to me to be an entirely right one for.them, but which would not 
seem to me to be at all the right purpose for a Christian school in China. 
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The conditions in the two countries are so different that the specific task 
must of necessity be a different one. In view of conditions as they are 
in China, I am convinced that the specific purpose of Christian education 
there to-day ought to be the development of a strong Christian com- 
munity. I believe that we have reached the stage in our education in 
China, where this should be the primary purpose. But this purpose 
includes a2 number of things. It includes the winning of non-Christians 
to the acceptance of Jesus Christ as their Lord and Master. It includes 
the building up of an intelligent Christian laity, of men and women 
able to follow the leadership of strong Christian leaders, and it includes 
the development and training of such leaders. It involves the creation 
in all Christians of the spirit of social service which shall express itself 
in the community, and shall permeate the community. I am convinced 
that if we put our emphasis upon the development in the midst of 
China of such a Christian community, animated by the Christian spirit, 
organized into or around a Christian church, we shall be more able to 
ece the goal of all our efforts clearly, and to coordinate them all wisely, 
than if our emphasis is placed upon any of the more incidental aims 
included in this larger purpose. 

But we must not forget that this purpose is itself a means to an 
end. We must not lose sight of the fact that our fundamental purpose 
is to make the largest possible contribution to China’s welfare; and we 
must be ready to make any adjustments of policy or practice which may 
at any time be necessary in order to enable us to achieve this end. 

One more thing I wish were possible, namely, that clearly defining the 
purpose of Christian education, we should also make it clear to the Chinese 
what we mean by Christianity itself. Many of them do not now under- 
stand. Many of them have gained from us a misconception of what it 
is. I wish that we might all have such a clear conception of what ts 
really vital to Christianity that all our differences and difficulties might 
sink into the insignificance that really belongs to them; that the Spirit 
of God might so take possession of our hearts that we might. in all we 
do and Say, make clear to our Chinese friends what the spirit and gospel 
of Jesus Christ really are. Is this too much to hope for? Can we 
ever do our real work in China until it 1s attained ? 

So much then for the things which seem to me to be fundamental 
to our consideration of this situation. May I make a few practical 
suggestions ? | 

In the first place let us act without unnecessary delay. Perhaps 
we have talked long enough. Perhaps we had now better come to a 
decision. Would it not be better to reach a decision that is only ninety 
percent right, and act on it, and think about the other ten percent Jater, 
than to delay action longer? I suspect that we have already delayed too 
long, and have allowed obstacles to stand in the way of decision. Has not 
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the time come for some rapid thinking that shall bring us to decisions 
and forward steps’ Let us be willing to take some risk, since any risk 
that we may take is better than drifting and delay. Let us dare to put 
the leadership of our educational task into the hands of the Chinese. 
They may bungle it for a while. Very well. Better let them bungle 
it than keep it in our own hands, for it will alzeays be bungled as long 
as we keep control of it. 

Let us remember, as has been said so often to-day, that control 
by the Chinese, complete control, is the goal of our efforts—that we 
are not in China to maintain a Christian movement which is essentially 
foreign. We are there, as was said this morning, to make ourselves 
dispensable as soon as possible. The characteristic of the foreign mist 
sionary movement is that it becomes successful by putting itself out of 
business. The Christian movement in mission fields must of course 
begin with the foreigner. He is at first all there is; then becomes fellow 
workers with his converts, then helper and adviser, and finally makes 
himself unnecessary. [ suspect that if we could make our Chinese 
friends see that we recognize this, a good deal of their suspicion of us 
might be removed. | 

After all China belongs to the Chinese. Somewhere in the dim 
dark ages | seem to remember to have heard people speak of the “rights” 
of the Christian religion; as if we had a right to trample upon the 
national rights of other nations. ‘This is much as if, in some American 
community, we were to claim that a Christian Church, needing a place 
to preach, therefore had the right to lay hands upon a piece of ground 
on which to erect a building tor the carrving out its work, regardless 
of the rights of those to whom the land belonged. We of the Christian 
Church in America have no right to violate the civil rights of our fellow 
citizens; nor have we the right to violate the rights of the Chinese in 
China. After all China belongs to the Chinese. [tis no part of our 
mission, as Christians, to violate the very spirit of Christianity by 
disregarding the rights of other nations. | 

Shall Christian schools make attendance at Bible classes and 
This does not seem to me an essential 
part of our Christian education in China. The quality of our education 
in Christianity is far more important than that it be compulsory. It 
it is not compulsory, it must compete, on the same level, with other 
[f its quality is high we should not fear such competition. 
[ hesitate to say it—vet if | am to believe the testimony of those who 
have been in immediate contact with the situation, it has sometimes been 
true in our mission schools that Christianity has been less effectively 
any otner subject in the curriculum. Is that a tolerable 
Suppose we reverse the situation? | Cease to make attendance 


religious services compulsory ? 


subjects. 


taught than 


situation 
at classes in Christianity compulsory, but make those classes second to 
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none in the quality of the work offered and the ability of the teaching 
given, and what will be the result? Wiaull students be more likely to be 
won to Christianity by being required to attend instruction of poor 
quality, or by being given the privilege of attending classes which are 
of the highest caliber of any work offered in the school? Do away 
with compulsion and substitute high quality, and I do not fear the 
results. | 

Finally, | believe that we ought to be ready to make any adjust- 
ment whatever in order to achieve the fundamental purpose tor which 
we are maintaining Christian education in China. I should like to go just 
a little farther than some who have spoken to-day. I hope the time will 
never come when we shall have to face the question of conducting schools 
in which no religion can be taught. But if we should have to face that 
question what would be our answer? My answer would be that | 
would stay in China; that 1 would stay and seek to express the Christian 
spirit by giving the most helpful service | could render to the Chinese, 
even if they refused to let me give them in words what they cannot and 
will not refuse me the opportunity of expressing in life. IT would seek 
to bear testimony through a Christian life even though I were bound 
not to bear testimony through the Christian word. We must indeed 
not offer education that is not Christian. But we can make our education 
Christian by the spirit in which we conduct it, even if we are forbidden 
to give any direct Christian teaching. I, therefore, plead that we be 
ready to make any adjustments which may seem necessary, in order that 
we may continue to be able to make our contribution—as large a 
contribution as possible—to the weltare of China. 


. Our Book Table 


PVERYMAN’S Lire or Jesus. By James Moerratr. Hodder and Stenghion, London. 


Pocket size. 220 pages. Price 6/-. For sale at the Mission Book Co... Shanghat, 

Price $2.50. 

This is a book ot great originality and of permanent value, by the well 
known Bible scholar, who published his translation of the New Testament 
ten veats ago, and this vear of the Old Testament. Dr. Motiatt has used 
the text of his translation of.the gospels for a series of selections from 
the life of Christ, which he has woven into a continuous narrative. The 
text, which is taken entirely from the words of the four gospels, is se 
skilfully arranged that it reads like a new book. “The pages. . . are 
not a harmony of the gospels; they are a selection of what is more or less 
central, | think, in the memoranda preserved by the four biographies, 
arranged in an order which seems to me natural, and which probably 
corresponds to what may have heen the original sequence of events. It ha- 
not been possible to. include everything, but I have woven together as; 
much as | could, in the effort to present a fairly distinet and consecutive 
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outline of the life of our Lord.” Chapter and verse references are 
omitted. The story is told in eighteen chapters, to each of which is 
prefixed a brief introduction that is packed with suggestion to the reader. 

In the Prologue and the Epilogue, in words of unusual beauty, the 
author appeals to “everyman” to give a hearing to Jesus Christ, who 
“counts more for us and ours than anyone else,” and to give to Him His 
“incomparable place” in the individual life. The purpose of the book is 
that of the evangelist who wrote: “These things are written, that ve 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God: and that believing 
ye might have life through His name.” 

This book is likely to make a great appeal to [nglish-reading Chinese. 
It would be extremely useful as a text in college classes and voluntary study 
groups, as well as for personal reading. [Doth Christian students, and 
others who are interested in knowing the facts of the life of Jesus, will 
find unusual help in this beautiful book. Could not a cheap reprint be 
arranged for use in China? 

It would also be a great service to the Christian church if a Chinese 
scholar could put the book into good modern Chinese. It would be of 
service to our religion so to present to modern China, in a form that is 
sure to disarm prejudice, the life, the teachings and the meaning of Him 
who “has come from God te bring Himself the religion which is religion,” 
who “has the last word from God upon existence.” and in Whom we see 
“what we must believe if we are to live at all.” 

Kk. W. WALLACE. 


Tue Constructive ReEvoLuTion oF Jesus. By Samvuet Dickey. George H. Doran 
Co., New York. $1.60 gold. 160 pages. | | 


The author believes that the Church has misunderstood Christ. “Her 
superficial impression to-day is that He is on the side of the ‘status quo’. . . . 
Is it possible that His personality has been softened, His attitudes mollified, 
His program diluted, until the milk and water draught that remains is no 
longer piquant enough to tempt the world to taste it, much less potent 
enough to cure its conspicuous ailments if accepted ?” 

The purpose of the book is, by an intensive study of Jesus’ personal 
attitudes towards some of the movements and institutions of His day, to 
prove how grossly has He been misinterpreted by orthodox Christianity. 
In a scholarly and convincing manner Professor Dickey seeks to shed new 
light on.the life and teachings of the Master as they react on politics, 
morality, ritual and worship, patriotism, and economics. | 

The author at times spades up soil which to many will be quite new. 
For example he shows that a new reading of Josephus and the New 
Testament “leads to the conviction that instead of being liberals the Sad- 
ducees were rigid literalists, and disallowed the Pharisaic oral law, just 
because they permitted no deviation from the letter of the Torah.” It 
appears that not the Sadducees but the Iharisees, rather, were the liberals 
and progressives of the day. 

We have in this book one of the worthwhile attempts to rediscover 
the Leader who periodically throughout the past nineteen hundred years 
has, to the immeasurable profit of humanity, been rescued from the vast 
accumulations of puerility under which certain of his followers have un- 
wittingly borne Him down. | 

| K. 
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Tre Supremacy oF THE SpixiruaL. By Hersert A. Youtz. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. G$1.75, 


This is a book that every missionary in China ought to read. It is 
as thoroughly sane as it is modern. It is not radical. Its task is to 
emphasize the importance of the spiritual in an age of materialism. 

Listen to this paragraph from the foreword: “Jesus is for ever 
calling every age back to the supremacy of the spiritual. As the corrective 
and regulative principle in all social theories and all social service this call 
to found our house upon that Rock is the essential Gospel. Spiritual founda- 
tions are necessary to every permanent human achievement. This is the 
great insight of the Christ.” 

As 1 turn the pages my wish is that I might quote here the whole 
book. Jt is so much worthwhile. I must give you these opening sentences 
on the chapter called “The Moral Discovery of God.” 

“In the faithful exercise of his highest capacities as a person a man 
discovers God. Keligion is a mystery like all else profound. Keligion is not, 
however, an artificially mysterious but a profoundly natural experience when 
it arouses a man’s whole nature to the attitude of moral effort. Religion 
is personality in the exercise of its highest function—the capacity to p2recive 
life in its larger sweep and to lay hold of the drive in these large relations 
as power for living. Every religion is not only the Vision Splendid. It is 
the greatest and oldest creative live force for which the human heart possesses 
the gift of conductivity. Religion conducts us to the highest human attain- 
ment because it is the highest truth about human life.” 

Religion for Dr. Youtz is not a matter of dogma or philosophy but 
is most of all a matter of human experience, a thing that needs to be em- 
phasized in this day of intellectual emphasis. Do not misunderstand me. 
{ would not minimize the importance of the intellect in religion, but | 
would to-day emphasize the necessity of a real experience, “The truth is 
that religious experiences, like experiences of beauty or of scientific under- 
standing, must be measured by canons that fit them. [<xperience cannot 
be bought and it has no equivalent. It must be won as the prize of moral 
achievement. The Kingdom of Heaven is within us. The pure in heart 
can see God: that is a form of the experienced reality which riches and 
power and intellect do not have access to. [experience is the stable ground 
of all our knowledge and of all our realities. The tested capacity for all 
high experience is not an automatic development but an autonomous achieve- 
ment. We must will to be spiritual if we would understand the spiritual.” 


MY. 


TEACHING or THE Propuets, By Artuur Hawrty. -fssvciation Press, 
1924. 


This is another of the pocket sized study books which this press 
has published. The author disregards the classical division of the pro- 
phets—the major and the minor. He divides the prophets into the literary 
and the non-literary. The latter class is redivided into the pre-exilic and 
post-exilic. He brings a fresh and very stimulating commentary on 
their ieachings. Having been in Palestine and there studied very closely 
the physical geography, he is able to weave into this commentary many 
excellent descriptions of the country. 

Ile is a firm believer in progressive revelation and is therefore free 
to criticize many of the conceptions held by the earlier prophets. Wherever 
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possible he links up the teachings of the prophets with pacificism. His 
gencral theme consistently followed throughout is: “The prophets have 
been imprisoned in the Bible and the churches long enough. We must loose 
their bands and set them free.”’ 

One criticism—He makes a separate person out of the “Servant” 
mentioned in the famous servant passages in the book of Isaiah. He claims 
that these passages did not refer to Israel as a nation, nor were they pro- 
phetic-—but instead they belong to one person whose name has come down to 


us as “Servant.” Such a view calls for too much imagination. 
wm. D. 


THe Principces or Preacwinc. By Proressor S. Davis, of Chicago Theologicai 

Semimary. The Chicago University Press. 

This compact study of a subject most vital to all Christian ministers 
contains about two hundred and fifty pages of matter of immense prac- 
tical value. The sub-title describes the work as based upon the inductive 
method. This ts literally true as two-thirds of the volume is taken up 
with the text of eight great sermons, preceded by a “Work Sheet” with 
instructions tor the thorough analysis of the sermons by the student. 
Frederick Robertson, Phillips Brooks, Cardinal Newman, Spurgeon, Bee- 
cher, ChalmersS. are among the names of those preachers whose work 1s 
used to illustrate the great art of preparing a religious message and com- 
municating it to a congregation. The book is intended: for private studs 
as well as the class room, and is marked by a clarity of treatment. that 
will be appreciated by the lonely and isolated man who would learn his 
trade more pertectly. There is a richness of reference, both ancient and 
modern, which is unusual in a study of such severe compression. .\n 
adequate translation of this statement of the principles of preaching into 
Chinese would be a worthy addition to the all too meager library of our 
fellow pastors in China. 


Creeps AND Loyacty. JMJacnullan Co. 

This litthe book by seven members of the faculty of the [Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, Massachusetts, is worthy of careful study. 
These books produced by groups are proving very successful and this 
study by seven earnest men on such topics as Leadership and Creeds. The 
Virgin Birth and Belief in Christ, Honesty and the Creeds and The Creed 
as a Test of Church Memberhip. is sure to be of benefit to all who are 
interested in the important matter of church union. Many ot these topics 
are, of course, of great interest in themselves. 

». 


THe Lite TEACHING oF JESUS THE Crest. By A. C. Orford 

University Press, New York. 

Bishop Headlam is conservative, or perhaps it would be fairer to say 
that he writes from a position in the middle of the road. He is certainly 
not radical, but at the same time he accepts many of the results of modern 
criticism. 

tle has produced a book that is worthy of study by both conservatives 
and progressives. He writes clearly and with conviction. ,Qne always feels 


i 
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that he is tair and that he is weighing both sides of the question. One 
also is impressed with the fact that here is a scholar dealing with matters that 
require scholarship. All missionaries would do well to read the book. 


Me 


THe Essentian Gospver, 

This is a new harmony and translation by Arthur Temple Cornwall. 
fhe story of the Life of Christ is woven together from the different 
Gospels and arranged in a form in which it appears as a consist-nt whole. 
[tis published in the form of a traet and sold for 10 cents gold per copy. 


Jisus IN tur Gosrer. By-J. ALEXANDER Hodder and Stoughton. 
London. 7/6. 

This is a commentary on Matthew and net on Mark, the earliest 
Gospel, as some might imagine. The author says, “It has long been my 
conviction that the Gospel according to Matthew is the loveliest as well as 
the most inyportant book in the world.” ©ne may well imagine a man 
with such enthusiasm for the book of Matthew would write a most interest- 
ing commentary. “Those who-read the book will not be disappointed. It is 
modern, but not too modern, and is certainly a valuable contribution, 


Law By Roscoe The University of North Carolin Press, 


Chapel fill, N.C. 1560 pages. S$1.30-Gold. 


Dean Pound of the Harvard Law School has attempted in this series 
ot addresses to place betore Ins readers a subject which is at present of 
much interest to many people, especially in the United States, where the 
‘legal restrictions over personal actions have aroused much heated discus- 
sion. in the three addresses, which were given betore the students of the 
University of North Carolina, under the John Calvin McNair Foundation, 
Dean Pound has set torth the three different attitudes relative to the 
relationship between Law and Morals. The whole treatment is rather 
ponderous and involved and the author is quite right, when in. his closing 
he says, “.\fter twenty-four hundred years of philosophical and juristic dis- 
cussion we are substantially where we began.” lor one of a legal turn 
of mind or for special Jaw classes the book would make a good contribution 
to the study. [t is most too much for the ordinary reader. 


Tue Contact Between Minps. By C. Derisee Burns. Maéemillan and Company, 
Lid., London. Price 7/6 net. 


Professor Burns terms his book “.\ metaphysical hypothesis” and no 
better label could be given. [or those who are metaphysically minded or 
‘for those seeking some. stiff reading with which to toughen their mental 
muscles, the book can be highly commended. Rather more given to illustra- 
tien than are most such books, it lends itself to understanding. ... if one 
tries hard to understand it. | 

In the chapters on “Ultimate Values” and “Social Unities” he brings 
some 2pptications of his hypothesis which are of interest to the missionary. 


3 
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The book cannot be heartily recommended to all classes of readers. 
One must have developed a taste for delving in to metaphy sics before he 
can really enjoy this fare. 
ms. 


Tre CHARACTER OF Races. By EttswortH Huntincton. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. G$5.00. | 


Dr. Huntington is professor of Geography at Yale and is well known 
to all students of the social sciences because of his former books “Civilization 
and Climate” and “World Power and Evolution.” This is a most interesting 
study of the ways in which racial character is moulded and modified by 
environment. 

The author discusses the probable origin of man and the forces that 
have helped and hindered him in the development of races and civilizations. 
This is a timely book for so many are making a real effort to understand 
the Race problem. ‘ 

He has for those who live in China such interesting chapters as: 
The Classification of Races; The Selection of the Chinese; The Persistence 
of a Selected Inheritance and The Racial Tendencies of Civilization. 


Y: 


‘}une Ant or Propte out or Trouste,. By Kart De Scuweinitz. Houghton 
Mifiin Company, Boston, Mass. 1924. $2.00 Gold. 


The author writes especially for those people who are frequently 
called upon to help people out of trouble. [le deals with those psycho- 
logical principles which must be recognized if we are to give intelligent 
aid. He evidently draws largely upon his own experience as a_ social 
worker. He does not set up social service as a panacea for the ills of the 
world. While it is helpful, it is not a cure.. His chapter on “Dynamics” 
is good. There he pays tribute to the power of religion as a great dynamic 
for right living. 

All engaged in social service should read it. The fundamental prin- 
ciples apply here in China even as they do at home. Ministers with 
parish responsibilities will find much real help here. 

DD. 


Tue Eastern Roap, By L. H. Duptey-Buxton. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co., Ltd., New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 37 illustrations. 12/6 
net. 268 pp. 

A book of travels in Japan, China and Mongolia, written in what 
nowadays appears to be a most popular manner. The author says it is 

“a report of impressions.” As such it has all the confusion, unbalanced 

emphasis, superficial observation and occasional unimportant inaccuracies 

to which a traveler’s impressions are prone. Yet there 1s little to which the 
mere, seasoned reader can take sharp exception, The style is easy—that 
of an informal narrator—as though he were writing letters or a diary. 

There is a contagious appreciation of the people and the best of their civiliza- 

tion, As a student of ethnology and anthropology the writer makes original 

observations but leaves his readers regretting that he did not stick to his 
specialty, and follow out fascinating clues and thus make a more valuable 
contribution to the literature on the Orient, which is fairly well supplied 
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with these miscellaneous travel books. The value of the volume would 
he increased by the insertion of a map for the guidance of those who 
are unacquainted with the geography, for whom Be the hook is really 
worth while, 


“Lire IN THE Heicuts.” By Dr. J. H. Jowett. Hodder and Stoughton, London. 
Price 5/- net. 


Dr. Jowett has here given us a most inspirational series of devotional 
studies in the epistles of Paul and the epistle to the Hebrews. .\ltogether 
there are sixty-nine of these “sermonettes.” One of these meditations 
has the text from Hebrews “He being dead vet speaketh.” Dr. Jowett’s 
opening thought there is, “We go on speaking after we are dead.” Surely 
those who knew Jowett best will be the first to say that here in this 
hook he is still speaking to us, calling us to new heights of spiritual 
viston and endeavour. = 

C. M. D. 


PERSONAL Pocress IN Reticioxn: By T. F. Davies, Bishop of Western Massachusetts. 
Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 90 pp. Gold $1.00. 


Many is the man who asks himself why, since he values and respects re- 

ligion, he is not more keenly interested in it, and why he does not make 
more progress. This little uncontroversial book will answer his need. It 
is well written and full of conerete, practical suggestions. 


A NecKLAce or Peacnstones, By W. A. Cornasy. North China Herald, Shanghat. 
Meza. $8.00. 


This is a “String of Chinese Peachstones” rewritten, with appendix. 
illustrations and index. Mr. Cornaby was a member of the Weslevan 
Mission and when he died in 1921 had already gained emminence as a 
 sinologue and as a writer of real ability. The book is simply full of 
Chinese lore gathered by one who loved China and presented in a most 
pleasing way. 

The make-up of the book is attractive aud it is sure to be widely read 
and appreciated. - 


Two Years 1N THE Forsippen City. By Princess Der Line. Dodd, Mead and 
Co., New York. G$2.50. 


The Princess Der Ling was educated in Europe and upon her return 
to China was made First Lady-in-Waiting to the Empress Dowager and 
in that position had a unique chance to observe the court life of which she 
writes in this book. Her story is full of the most interesting stories 
and observations and we are fortunate to have this new edition of the 
beok which first appeared in 1911. 


| 
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For Pondering and Prayer 


A TRAGEDY AND ITS COMPLICATIONS. 


A strike in some Japanese mills had as its publicly announced cause 
the ill treatment of Chinese Laborers by Japanese foremen. and especially 
the ill treatment of women workers. This strike was brief. and was 
looked upon as a demonstration more than anything else. The owners 
conceded some of the demands, and work was resumed. Students from one 
or two Universities were apparently active in helping to organise and carry 
eut the strike. Later on May 15th the workers struck again, giving as 
their reason that the agreement made by the owners on the occasion of 
the former strike was not being kept. During the course of this strike 
a Chinese laborer, whilst attempting to wreck the machinery, was shot by 
a Japanese and later died. On both occasions there was violence on the 
part of the workers, some sabotage. property damage reported at 52,000, 
and anti-Japanese demonstrations. Several Japanese were severely man- 
handled. For the death of the Chinese no one was apprehended. A num- 
ber of laborers were sentenced for the damage done to machinery and for 
inciting to violence. .\ good deal of indignation was roused bv the ignoring 
of what the Chinese press did not hesitate to call murder. .\) memorial 
service for the dead man was held, attended by a great many people, among 
them students. Five students who attended this meeting were later arrested 
by the police when they entered the International Settlement. 

Anger began to rise high against the settlement authorities for their 
action on this occasion and their supposed lack of action on the former 
occasion. The students were unable to obtain publicity for their protests, 
excepting through the Chinese Press, and finally decided to carry out a 
demonstration in the Settlement against the injustice of this discrimination, 
so as to get the case into the foreign as well as the Chinese Press, and 
make it clear that there was a great deal of feeling against both of these 
acts. Students accordingly chose strategic points along the chief thorough- 
fare, and began to lecture to the passing crowds and to distribute handbills. 
Some of these were anti-Japanese, some generally against the whole position 
of foreigners in China, and apparently some of more inflammatory type. 
The action of the students was against the law of the Settlement, and it is 
said they expected to be arrested, and so to make public their case, 

The speech-making and the arrests attracted great. throngs ‘of people 
who pressed toward the Louza police station. A small force of policemen 


- found themselves unable to disperse the crowd. Fearing an attack upon the 


station where arms were stacked, although the mob was unarmed, 
the officer in charge, after shouting a warning gave the order to fire. On 
his own testimony +4 shots were discharged, resulting in the imstantaneous 
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death of four persons and many other injuries, some of which proved fatal 
within a few hours. 

The effect on the city was electric. All shops -were placarded with 
calls for a general strike, which was eventually declared. The volun- 
teers were called out and a state of emergency declared. Further dis- 
orders followed. Foreign warships landed forces. On Monday a dis- 
orderly mob attacked the guards with bricks and paving blocks. The assis- 
tanee of the fire department was unavailing and more shooting and deaths 
tollowed. On Tuesday several shots were fired at volunteers on guard by 
concealed persons and an American volunteer was wounded. ther as- 
saults occurred in various parts of the city. 

Iexcitement spread throughout the country. Student demonstrations, 
strikes and riots occurred in many places. Serious destruction of property 
resulted in the foreign concessions at Chinkiang, Hlankow and Kiukiang 
with the death of a Japanese and several Chinese at Hankow. Meantime 
the several legations in Peking and the Chinese Government appointed 
representatives to investigate the Shanghai incident. The Shanghai Mixed 
Court tried the persons arrested on May 30th and rendered the following 
decision : 

“As the Court has already stated it is not passing judgment on the action 
of the police in this case nor will it comment on the problems mentioned by 
Dr. Mei in his argument. The question before the Court ts the charges upon 
which the accused have been brought here. On this point the Court finds 
that on May 30, 1925, a number of Chinese students, among whom were 
some of the accused, began a campaign of speech-making and distribution 
of pamphlets near Louza which the police made efforts to stop. This 
“campaign was being directed as a protest against the death ot a Chinese 
workman killed in a Japanese mill. These students were mere boys and 
youths who, the Court believes, had no intention at the beginning to create 
a riot. Of those before the Court who are not students, the Court believes 
they were attracted to the crowd either by curiosity or accident. In view 
of these facts, therefore, the Court only requires the defendants to sign a 
personal bond to keep the peace in future.” 


THE ATTITUDE OF MISSIONARIES AND OTHERS. 


That the recent events in Shanghai have brought to the tront certain 
fundamental issues involving international relationships ecomes more and 
more evident. The question is constantly being asked what stand shall 
missionaries take as regards these issues? The problems involved concern 
us all as men and women who are loyal citizens of our own countries and 
devoted friends of China. Various organizations and several groups of 
missionaries have expressed their sense of this responsibility and made 
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statements regarding their own convictions on some of these matters. The 
record we have is necessarily incomplete but from such statements as have 
reached us we print a number representing a variety of viewpoints. 

In fairness to our national and international representatives it is only 
right to point out that there is no evidence of unwillingness to discuss or 
initiate some of the steps suggested for removing the causes of misunder- 
standing and friction. We have good reason to believe that many of the ques- 
tions in the minds of the Chinese and ourselves at this time of strain have 
been for long exercising the minds of those responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Settlement. As indicated on page 414 there will be timely and 
full investigation as to the best way of improving the relations between 
China and the Powers. 

At this time it seems well to repeat the unofficial advice (reported in 
the June 26th issue of the China Press) to American missionary organiza- 
tions in Peking, to the effect that no good purpose can be served by public 
expressions of views on the Shanghai trouble, which are based upon in- | 
complete evidence. It was explained that this advice of the American Lega- 
tion applied ef course to Americans only, but the evident difficulty in as- 
certaining essential facts will naturally lead our readers of all nationalities to 
abstain from hasty pronouncements. 

In this time of testing, great patience, much sympathy, and constant 
prayer is necessary. The past forty years have seen many changes and a 
multiplication of points of contact,—for good or evil. The mental horizon. 
as well as the number of interests, has enormously increased in China. 
new knowledge has brought new hopes and yearnings, the life of China 
is running in new moulds. With new possibilities and opportunities and 
new and old perils, we need all to be much in prayer for ourselves, our 
rulers and their representatives, and for the people and rulers of this land 
of China.—Ed. 


Since writing the above the following message has been sent on by 
the United Press: “Washington, July 2. The United States is taking 
immediate steps to call a conference of all Powers interested in China to 
study the possibility of abolition of extraterritorial rights held by foreign 
nations China.” 

It is understood that the conference will meet either in Shanghai 
or in Peking. 3 

The major conditions under which the United States might agree to 
the abolition of extraterritoriality are understood to be: 

1. Codification of China’s criminal and civil laws. 

2. Establishment of a responsible Chinese judiciary, hy 

3. Acceptance by Chinese factions of the responsibility of the Chinese 
Central Government. | 

Besides the nine powers signatory to the Washington agreements, it 
is understood that Spain, Peru. Denmark, and Sweden might participate 
in such a conference. 
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Copy of a letter sent by the National Christian Council to the Chairman 
of the Municipal Council, Shanghai. 


* NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CouNcIL, June 8, 1925. 


It is becoming increasingly evident that the painful happenings of 
May thirtieth are of more than temporary and local concern. The National 
Christian Council being in its composition as well as its purpose thoroughly 
international, desires to address the Shanghai Municipal Council on one 
phase of the question which equally concerns us all, namely, that of securing 
harmonious relations between the Chinese and foreign communities in this 
cosmopolitan center and throughout China. | 

Being in touch with responsible members of these two communities 
we are deeply impressed with the fact that well disposed people on both 
sides have an entirely different conception of some important aspects of 
the incident which took place in Nanking Road and at the Louza Police 
Station on May thirtieth. Not a little of the misunderstanding of the 
past days, both in Shanghai and throughout the country, is due to the wide 
differences in the reports which have appeared in the Chinese and foreign 
press and which have been sent out from Shanghai, and of the fact that 
the official report issued. by the Municipal Council is regarded by many as 
unsatisfactory since it is issued by the responsible party which is under 
criticism. Moreover this official report does not deal with some aspects 
concerning which much is being made in criticisms which are generally 
current. 

The National Christian Council feels it to be Inghly important, there- 
fore, that a prompt, thorough, and impartial investigation of the incident 
and of events leading up to it and growing out of it be made by a Com- 
niission er Court of Inquiry, which will command general confidence and 
on which there shall be adequate Chinese representation. Only so, in our 
judgment, will the general public throughout China be convinced that full 
justice will be done to all concerned. 

This incident has already had very serious effect upon the friendly 
relations between Chinese and foreigners of all occupations in different parts 
of the country and in endangering the educational, church and other ac- 
tivities conducted jointly by Chinese Christians and foreign missionaries. 
With a view to lessening the possibility of the recurrence of similar re- 
erettable incidents in the future, we venture to suggest the desirability 
of the Shanghai Municipal Council and the Powers concerned giving full 
consideration at an early date to the advisability of making such changes 
in the composition of the Council as will provide for direct representation 
of Chinese in its membership. Such direct representation will, we be- 
lieve, do much to improve friendly relations between Chinese and foreigners, 
and will afford a better means of dealing with difficult questions between 
them which are bound to arise in a growing community such as Shanghai. 

The National Christian Council does not desire to complicate by this 
proposal the investigation of the incident of May thirtieth and the impartial 
administration of justice. We cannot, however, allow this occasion to pass 
without voicing our conviction that the consideration of this question de- 
mands early attention. 

We remain, Sir, on behalf of the National Christian Council, 

Your obedient servants, 
Davin Z. T. Yut, Chairman. 
E. C, LoBenstine, Resident Secretary. 
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Letter from the Shanghai Missionary Association to the Members 
of the Chinese Christians Union. 


June, 4+, 1925. 
Dear BRETHREN :— 

The Members of the Shanghai Missionary Association have received 
your letter and are grateful for the confidence with which you have written 
to us at this time of sorrow and distress. We desire at once to assure 
you of our whole hearted sympathy and of our prayers to God that He 
may guide and support both you and us now and always. 

We are confident that all good citizens of Shanghai, whether Chinese 
or foreign, deeply deplore the events of May 30th. 

As individuals and as a body we earnestly desire to maintain a fair 
and open minded attitude and will support the suggestion that the Municipal 
Council appoint a Commission of Enquiry composed of Chinese and fore- 
igners whose judgment will command general respect. We are glad to 
learn that from more than one quarter action has already been taken in this 
direction. 

We are in full accord with your suggestion that unbiassed accounts be 
sent to the home boards and the press in our home countries and would 
welcome information with regard to recent events from yourselves and 
other reliable.Chinese sources. or 

With the earnest prayer that light may speedily break, and that if at 
any point there are conscientious differences of opinion our fellowship with 
you in Christ may be unbroken, we are, dear brethren, etc. 


THE SHANGHAI MissIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


Letter from the Tientsin Missionary Association to the Tientsin Christian 
Union. 

We have read with profound concern the reports of the events on 
May 30th in Shanghai. We take this opportunity of expressing our regret 
that these incidents have occurred. We trust that the measures which wil 
be taken as the result of the investigation that is to be carried on will 
such as to restore the full confidence and goodwill which has been enjoyed 
for so long and which has been endangered by the regrettable incidents 
which we deplore as much as any of our Chinese friends. 

We pray God to give wisdom and guidance to those in authority at 
this time of difficulty, and we pray for special grace for all followers 
of Our ‘Lord so that through them the healing influences may come which 
so much needed in this time of stress —From the China Illustrated 

cvIew. 


Mukden Missionaries’ Statement. 


We, the whole body of cver fifty Protestant missionaries, American, 
Danish and British, resident in Mukden, wish to give expression to our 
deep regret at recent happenings at Shanghai, our sorrow over the loss 
of life that has resulted, and our desire for a speedy settlement in accord- 
ance with principles of justice and humanity. 

As Christians pledged to strive for the accomplishment of the Christian 
ideal of brotherhood and peace among all men, we affirm that our purpose 
is to put Christ first and nationality second; and we would call on Chris- 
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tians of every nationality, and on all men of good-will everywhere, to use 
their utmost influence to prevent further violence and to secure the cessation 
of words and actions that arouse feelings of racial suspicion and hatred. 
We urge the necessity of an impartial investigation of the facts in 
connection with the recent disastrous happenings, and full publicity in 
the Chinese and foreign press for the result of such an investigation. 
We feel that we foreigners should be prepared—even at considerable 
personal sacrifice—to surrender privileges which are found to be a just 
cause of offence to those in whose land we dwell. We therefore appeal to 
all the nations concerned to investigate the root causes of the suspicion and 
hatred which recent events have revealed, with a view to removing as far 
as possible all sources of antagonism between foreigners and Chinese. The 
depth of the antagonism has now been brought home to us, but only at 
the price of much suffering. It is therefore our earnest hope that this 
tragedy will mark the beginning of a determined and successful effort after 
a true brotherhood of East and West.—From the China Illustrated Review. 


Statement by Missionaries in Changsha. 


Editor, The China Press:— 

Sir :—The following statement was presented at the Union English 
service in Changsha on Sunday, June 14th, and unanimously agreed to by 
all present. It was signed at the time and further signatures were secured 
later, the total number of signatories being nearly sixty. 

“We, the undersigned, missionaries resident in Changsha, have been 
deeply stirred by the recent conflict between foreigners and Chinese in 
Shanghai. 

“Much as we deplore the serious incidents of May 30th and the days 
following, we recognize that these were but external symptoms of long-con- 
tinued and deep-seated racial misunderstandings. We earnestly hope that 
the present situation may prove a starting-point for self-searching, on the 
part of all Christians, foreigners and Chinese alike, to the end that existing 
antagonisms may be faced courageously and eliminated by faith and good- 
will. 

“If foreign nations and foreign individuals can at this time show in- 
creasing comradeship to China, we believe that will go far towards removing 
existing misunderstandings. 

“We record our satisfaction that Chinese and foreign government re- 
presentatives are already investigating the entire series of occurrences; and 
have every confidence that their findings will be both impartial and conclusive 
and that they will be accepted as such by thoughtful persons throughout the 
land.” 


Letter Sent to the Press by the Young Women’s Christian Association. 


Since the occurrences of May 30 the officers of the National Committee 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association of China and of the Chinese 
Y.W.C.A., of Shanghai have been active in cooperation with other groups 
in the city in their endeavor to promote the appointment of a commission 
which shall be adequate in both Chinese and foreign representation, which 
shall make a thorough and impartial investigation of the events in question, 
and which shall make a public report, to the end that full justice may be 
done to all concerned. 


We pledge ourselves to aid in all possible ways in the securing of such 
justice and in all processes which may help to bring about a better under- 
standing and a right relationship between our own people and the foreign 
nations concerned. 

We have conveyed our sympathy to the Student Union because of the 
death of their members. We wish herewith to express publicly our deep 
sympathy with the families and friends of the students who have been 
killed, and with all who are suffering from the violence of feeling or action 
which these events have aroused; and our desire to help the present situa- 
tion in any way we can. , 


The Chinese and foreign staff join with us in this statement. 


(Signed). ANNA KonG Mer (Mrs. H. C.) 
Chairman, National Committee Y.W.C.A. 


Jutta Wonc (Mrs. T. T.) 
President, Board of Directors, Shanghai Y.W.C.A. 


Cablegram from British Societies. 
June 23, 1925. 


The following resolutions passed by conference British Missionary 
societies representing all great Protestant organizations at their annual meet- 
ing at Swanwick, first runs: To our brethren and sisters in the Christian 
churches in China. At this time of exceptional difficulty in China we 
wish to take the opportunity of our meeting to express to you our loving 
sympathy and assure you of our prayers. To you we know the present 
disturbances must be a matter of acute sorrow and must bring grave per- 
plexities. We are sharers of this sorrow and wish to help you in facing 
these perplexities. Do not for a moment doubt that the answer to China’s 
distress is to be found in our Lord Jesus Christ. We recognise also in 
ourselves and in our organizations failure adequately to express the glorious 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. We know this essentially universal mess- 
age is made more difficult of acceptance at the present time because of 
its association with western nations. No small part of your difficulty is 
created by these facts. We wish to do all we can to lessen such dif- 
ficulties, earnestly striving to see how the spirit of Christ may he expressed 
more fully in us and in our relations with China. With you, our brethren 
and sisters, bound to us in the sacred name of Christ, in whom all races 
of men are made one, we wish to pray and work for the salvation of China— 
salvation which shall enable your people to reach the great destiny for which 
they have been marked out in the providence of God. For this end 
and this alone and not for any national or racial aim the missionary move- 
ment exists in China to-day. As comrades in one service therefore we are 
your friends. (Signed) (Rev.) Nelson Bitton, London Missionary Society, 
Briggen N. F. Jenkins, Society Propagation Gospel, Chairmen; Kenneth 
MacLennan, Secretary of the Conference of British Missionary Societies. 
1625. 

The second message states: The conference expresses to all Christian 
Missionary workers in China its deep sympathy with their trial and con- 
veyvs assurance that their needs occupy the foremost place in the prayers of 
their friends at Home; particularly that they may he granted strength, 
wisdom and patience in this time of stress. 
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From Chinese Statesmen. 


The deplorable events of the last few days in Shanghai have created 
a situation fraught with grave consequences to the welfare of the foreign 
residents in China and to the future relations of the Chinese people with 
peopies of the friendly Powers, It therefore behoves all thoughtful minds 
interested in the promotion of international mutual understanding and good- 
will in China to use their influence to relieve the tension at Shanghai and 
help find a solution of the difficulties in a calmer atmosphere. 

Whatever may have been the actual circumstances at the time, it 
car be said without prejudice that repeated firing by the Shanghai Municipal 
Council Police on different days at unarmed demonstrators and thereby 
killing scores of unarmed Chinese citizens and wounding even a greater 
number places a very grave responsibility on the authorities of the Inter- 
national Settlement at Shanghai to prove to the satisfaction of the people 
of China and of the world at large that their action was justifiable and 
actually justified by the necessity of circumstances. The Municipal Council 
states positively that firing was at the time the only course open to the 
police to defend their authority. The Chinese side, on the other hand, 
states with equal certainty that the action of the police was brutal and 
entirely unwarranted by the circumstances. A deep sense of indignation 
consequently prevails among the Chinese people and according to the latest 
reports a serious boycott of the British and Japanese banks and other con- 
cerns ‘at Shanghai as well as a general strike is spreading. 

It is hoped that to prevent the existing grave situation from becoming 
worse, both sides would take the following possible steps into consideration :— 

1. The foreign legations in Peking concerned to direct the Consular 

Body at Shanghai to instruct the Municipal Council to refrain from 
further using arms against unarmed Chinese citizens and from rely- 
ing upon force to deal with critical situation. 
The Chinese citizens at Shanghai to maintain their calm attitude 
and orderly conduct; to refrain from exposing their lives and limbs 
to danger as well as from adding further difficulty to an amicable 
settlement of the whole case. 

3. The responsible authorities on both sides at once to constitute a 
mixed commission of inquiry composed of impartial Chinese and 
foreign representatives to conduct jointly a free and full investiga- 
tion of the circumstances of the killing, in order to determine where 
the responsibility really lies and to make a report which shall be 
the basis for arranging a settlement, it being understood that if 
the killing should be ascertained, according to the general principles 
of law aid justice prevailing in all civilised countries, to be unjustifi- 
able and uiwarranted, redress of the wrong should be given in full 
measure. 

In order that the above steps may have a fair chance to produce the 
hoped for result of conciliation, it is most desirable that the foreign lega- 
ions in Peking concerned should handle the situation at Shanghai with 
an open mind, not prejudging the question of responsibility as appears to 
he the case from their recent reply to the Waichiaopu’s note, but leaving it 
to be determined by a fair and free investigation as suggested. 

lt has been asserted on the side of the Municipal Council ai Shanghai 
thai Communist. infiuence was responsible to a large extent tor the pre- 
sent crisis in its origin. Whether or not there were Communist elements 
actually working among the ranks of the demonstrators, it is difficult to 
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state positively at this moment, but to say that those participating in the 
recent demonstrations which would appear to have been stimulated in a 
way by the quality of vigorous repression itself, were all tools of the Com- 
munist agents, seems scarcely reasonable. Nor can it be believed as a fact. 

There are, of course, other questions of a local character involved in 
the origin of the crisis at Shanghai such as the proposed bye-laws relating 
to wharfage dues, the press and the stock exchanges, etc. Irrespective of the 
question of their intrinsic merits or demerits, it may not be amiss to point out 
here the important fact that times in China have greatly changed in the last de- 
cade, and though education is still insufficient as measured by the actual needs, 
the general standard of enlightenment has risen considerably. What was done 
by the foreign nations or their nationals in China a score of years ago with- 
out a protest can no longer be safely done without first consulting the views 
of the local Chinese community affected by it or the public opinion of the 
country at large. So much of the welfare of the foreign community in China 
and the interests of foreign trade with her depend upon the existence of a 
feeling of mutual understanding and confidence between the Chinese and 
foreigners in China that, if not on the high ground of justice, at least as 
a matter of sheer expediency, it would be well for the foreign nations or their 
agents in China, who still exercise special rights of a political character no- 
where exercised by foreigners in other great countries and who still enjoy 
extraordinary privileges nowhere enjoyed by foreigners in other civilized 
lands, to seek to understand the viewpoint of the Chinese people and at least 
in some measure to consult their interests in matters vitally affecting them, 
especially relating to questions arising in the foreign settlements where as a 
rule they are not accorded the right to vote which the foreign ratepayers 
enjoy, though they contribute the main portion of the Muncipal revenue by 
paying the bulk of the taxes. 

It is equally important, however, that no class of the Chinese people 
should seek to antagonize the foreign residents in China or the countries they 
represent merely because they still hold on to their special problem of treaty 
revision, and readjustment of the basic relations between China and the for-. 
eign nations cannot be settled to the satisfaction of both sides by coercion, 
antagonism, force or violence on either side. In the circumstancces as they 
stand to-day it can be settled only by friendly consultation, sympathetic under- 
standing and mutual conciliation. 


Tientsin, June 7. Signed: {.1ANG CHI-CHAO 
CHI-CHIEN 
V.K. WELLINGTON Koo 
KUO-KAN 
Fan YUAN-LIEN 
SHIH-wWE! 
HoLLINGTON K. Tonc 
V. K. Tine 
(From the NV. C. Daily News.) 


From A Chinese Teacher. | 


Editor Chinese Recorder. 


Shanghai. 
Dear Sir:—I write with a hope that foreigners in China will give an 
open-minded hearing to the five points which I wish to make. | 
(1). Many foreigners think that the Chinese students have been 
too active in political and social problems. I do not agree with them. The 
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student movement has throughout history been a real factor in helping 
China. Whenever the students of this nation saw that the government had 
lost power or desire to save the country they made an effort to save it. 
They have usually failed to do much at the time and have suffered severely. 
but they were willing to-suffer persecution. Although they failed at the 
time they kindled the spirit of patriotism and righteousness. Their efforts 
were not in vain as the crops were: reaped later. Chinese history has glorified 
the endeavors of students and has been glorified by them. It tells us of the 
great effort made two thousand years ago in the Han Dynasty; of student 
movements one thousand years ago in the Tan Dynasty, eight hundred years 
ago in the Song Dynasty, four hundred years ago in the Ming Dynasty, 
-about thirty years ago in the Tsin Dynasty. A few years ago it recurred 
with new ideas, new methods and new spirit. Now comes the climax in 
the present movement. 

The natural process of student reasoning runs thus: “Our country is 
in danger. - It must be saved. Who shall save it? The government? No. 
The masses? No. Who else? Noone is a possibility but the students. 
Let us save it. Sacrifice all chance of education, money, life and every- 
thing.” In foreign lands all the citizens are comparatively interested in 
political and social problems. The students are doing their duty if they 
keep pace with the other groups. But in China all other classes are in- 
different. The students must lead and they do lead. Foreigners should 
try to recognize this difference, 

(2). In the concessions a minority of foreigners govern a majority of 
Chinese with foreign laws and customs which are entirely incongruous with 
Chinese customs and traditions. This is entirely contrary to the principles 
of democracy. Moreover foreigners do not endeavor to understand Chinese 
characteristics. (For instance they do not know that the Chinese have not 
the impersonal view of law that the foreigners have.) Although most of the 
inhabitants are Chinese the government of the concession is utterly foreign. 
Without considering the question of whether the foreigner has or has not the 
right to do this it seems apparent that this is the main cause of the present 
great trouble. The only solution lies in governing Chinese in a way that 
is suitable for the Chinese. 

(3). I do not want to assign the whole responsiblity for the present 
tragedy on the foreigner. But there has been a tragedy, it might have 
been avoided, and it must be made right. \We must prevent the recurrence 
of an occurrence which is a shame to civilization. Without trying to put 
the blame on each other foreigners and Chinese must concentrate their atten- 
tion on a fundamental solution of the problem in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of righteousness, justice and love as given us by Christ. 

(4). Although the tragedy has its political side we see no hope that it 
can be settled by diplomatic processes. The Chinese government is so weak 
and the other governments are so strong and so imperialistic. If we let the 
thing be settled politically more and greater troubles are sure to come with 
even worse results and greater cost. The people must arise and join in the 
solution. The leaders, both foreign and Chinese should not simply back their 
own countries but should seek righteousness and justice. They must come 
together and exchange ideas open-mindedly. They must try to appreciate 
the other’s ideas.. They must co-operate to find the true facts and to stop the 
false propaganda in the newspapers. They should express their ideas defin- 
itely and publicly in order to influence the people. For righteousness sake 
they should be willing to correct the attitude of their own governments even 
at the expense of personal interests. 
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(5). The missionaries have been cursed as the tools of imperialism. 


(And we, co-workers with them, have been cursed as the tools of tools. We 


cannot answer this accusation simply by words. We musi prove its 
falsehood by deeds.) To the missionaries | beg to offer on following sug- 
gestions : 


(a) They should be open-minded. They should il the Inglish 
papers with a discriminate and scientific attitude. They should read the 
Chinese papers (if necessary ask a Chinese friend to translate ). 

(b) They should exchange their ideas with their Chinese co-workers 
and appreciate the Chinese viewpoint in a “sportsmanlike spirit”. 

(c) They should see the case from the viewpoint of true Christian 
principles and seek a fundamental solution through these principles. 

(d) They should influence their government to abandon its imperialistic 
policies and actions. 

(ce) They should realize they are Christians first and citizens second. 
If they find it necessary to sacrifice nationality in order to save Christianity 
they should willingly do so. 

(f) They should remind themselves that followers of Jesus must always 
be ready to sacrifice themselves and accept persecution. 


Sincerely yours, 


Siao BING-SHiH, 
Teacher in Hangchow Christian College. 


An Appeal to the Christian Peoples of the World from Chinese 
Christians of Peking. 


We, Chinese Cliristians of Peking deeply deplore the Shanghai incident 
vf May 30th, in which a number of Chinese students were shot down by 
the police of the International Settlement, and are greatly concerned as to 
its possible effect upon inter-racial relations between the Chinese people and 
western nations and the future of the Christian religion in China. 

Without pre-judging the case, we are grieved at what seems to be too 
ready resort to extreme measures in dealing with unarmed youths whose 

“crime” was not any pre-meditated plan to subvert law and order but 
speaking in public to protest against what they regarded as a wrong done to 
Chinese industrial workers by Japanese mill owners during a strike. The 
shooting and the subsequent military demonstration by the western powers 


we greatly fear will tend to create in the popular mind the impression that - 


western nations are militaristic and imperialistic and rely upon superior 
force to exploit Asiatic peoples. which will necessarily lead to further 


estrangement and misunderstanding. In the eyes of the Chinese people - 


Christianity is identified with the dominant nations of the west and any 
action on the part of their representatives in China which seems to 
contradict and discredit its exalted ethical teachings can do incalculable 
injury to the Christian cause in China. 

We are glad that steps have been taken by the governments concerned 
to find out the real facts in the case as a basis for a just and righteous 
settlement. We venture to call the attention of all those who have the 
interests of world peace at heart to the fact that what seems to be at the 
hottom of the bitterness and ee rete of which the Shanghai in- 
cident may be regarded as a spontaneous outburst, is the sense of in- 
justice done to China and the Chinese people by the maintenance of legalities 
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based on treaties exacted from China in the past as fruits of war whereby 
foreign -nationals enjoy unfair advantages over the Chinese in their own 
land. Any fundamental solution must involve the removal of such irritating 
causes through treaty revision. 

We have been cheered by the growing sentiment among Christian peo- 
ples of the west in favor of peaceful means instead of armed force for the 
settlement of differences between nations and the application of the Christian 
principles of justice and brotherliness in international. and inter-racial re- 
lations. We believe that Christians of the world have in their hands the 
secret for helping mankind to get out of the unhealthy and poisonous at- 
mosphere of hate and suspicion and for ushering in a better day of mutual 
trusi and helpfulness, if they would courageously follow their Master's voice 
to love one another irrespective of racial and national lines. Theirs is the 
opportunity to be Peace-makers among nations. “Blessed are the peace- 
makers for they shall be called sons of God.” | 

UNION oF CHINESE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES OF PEKING. 
June 7, 1925, Peking. 


Telegram to Europe and America. 


The following telegram was dispatched by the Federation of College 
Faculties of Shanghai on the 9th instance to the Chinese Students’ Associa- 
tons, leading papers, and other important organizations in England, France. 
and the United States through the Chinese Legations in the respective coun- 
tries. The text reads as follows :— 

“The reckless and atrocious shooting on May 30th at Nanking Road 
Shanghai by the British Police of scores of unarmed Chinese engaged in 
purely patriotic demonstration shocks the entire civilized world Similar 
shootings continued General strike declared in Shanghai and other Chinese 
cities Allegation of the demonstration being Anti-foreign or Bolshevik 
entirely groundless only solution lies in fair play and Justice for which we 
‘appeal to all humanity Federation of College Faculties.” 


A Call to Prayer. 


Reflecting an attitude and a spirit which perhaps characterizes many 
Christian groups is this call to prayer which appeared in the Sing Ming 
Kan. of Nanchang, June 11th. 

We Christians ought to pray each morning with sincerity for the present 
situation. 

(1) Pray that God may grant us Chinese diplomatic wisdom and enable 
us to meet the present situation so that no further disgracetul events like 
the Shanghai incident may occur. 

(2) Pray that God may overcome the sanguinary and terrible incidents 
by humane reasonableness on the part of the Powers. Pray God to influence 
those policemen who killed Chinese by his spirit of righteousness so as to 
give up their military power. | 

(3) Pray that God may comfort the families of those who were either 
killed or injured in the Shanghai incident. For the sake of righteousness 
they sacrificed their lives and in innocence they shed their blood. Those 
laborers who will struggle to the end, sacrificing their earnings, should be 
helped financially. Pray God to encourage our fellow-countrymen to donate 
money for this relief purpose. 
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WHAT ARE CHINESE CHRISTIANS SAYING TO ONE 
ANOTHER AT THIS TIME? 


D. Lyon. 


The events of May 30th and after have put an emotional content into 
the thinking of both missionaries and Chinese Christians, which has made 
it extremely difficult for either group fully to understand, much less to ap- 
preciate, the attitude of the other. If we are to Jearn how to serve the 
best interests of the Chinese Church in this time of tension, we missionaries 
can scarcely be otherwise than eager to use every available method to dis- 
cover what our Chinese colleagues are really thinking. The statements 
which they have prepared in English expressly for our eves may not give 
adequate expression to their dominating ideas. Whether this be so or not 
it is to our benefit to know all we can of what the Chinese Christians are 
saying to one another. 

Among several documents written by Chinese Christians for circulation 
among fellow Christian Chinese which have come to my attention, | am 
selecting for review one whose contents seem to me particularly illuminating, 
since they represent the reasoned attitude of a group of comparatively 
mature Christians. 1 refer to the issue for June 15, 1925*, The Chris- 
tians’ Semi-Mouthly, % #“F AFA an eight-page periodical of a little over 
a year’s standing, edited by Mr. Wang Chih-hsin, of the Union Theological 
Seminary at Nanking, and published at 281 Yochow Road, Shanghai. 

It is manifestly impracticable in a few paragraphs to give a full digest 
of this paper. | shall attempt merely a brief analysis of the impressions 
I have received from reading it. 

That the Christians, who are writing, feel a very keen sense of obliga- 
tion to take part in bringing about political reforms is clearly evident. 
Mr. Wang Chih-hsin, the Editor, says: “Chinese Christians are also Chi- 
nese citizens. ... We Chinese Christians should unite. in a movement 


* This issue is given a special title: “Abrogation of Unequal Treaties Number.” 
Its two leading articles are by the vice-president and the secretary of a newly formed 
organization called “The Society to Promote the Abrogation of Unequal Treaties”, 
and constitute an appeal to Chinese Christians everywhere to follow the example of 
Nanking Christians by forming similar societies in their respective cities. A later 
article gives the steps which led to the formation of the Society and another contains 
the Constitution. Following these come tables listing fifteen treaties with other nations 
which are now in force, enumerating treaty ports and concessions, cataloguing the points 
at which China has been deprived of her sovereign rights, and listing the major in- 
demnities she has been called upon to pay. This statistical material is followed by an 
article “On Christian Scholars Opposing Imperialism’ and the Unequal Treaties,” by 
Mr. Ch’eng Hsiang-fan, and by copies of the statements issued respectively by “The 
Society in Hangchow College to Cooperate in the Tragic Affair at Shanghai” addressed 
to fellow Christians in Christian educational institutions, Y.M.C.As. and Hospitals, and 
by “The Shanghai Christians’ Union” addressed to Chinese Christians of all churches. 
The closing article of the paper is by the editor, who is also the Vice-president of “The 
Society to Promote the Abrogation of Unequal Treaties,” and is entitled “Some Thoughts 
Kegarding the Shanghai Affair.” 
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to save China by direct means. We should exert ourselves to the utmost 
to fulfil our heaven-bestowed responsibility, and at least make clear our 
Christian attitude.” After quoting the words of Jesus to the effect that 
our righteousness must exceed that of the Pharisees, if we would enter the 
kingdom of. God, Mr. Hsia Chu-ch’i, the secretary of the newly-formed 
Society, referred to in the foot-note, writes: “There are some other- 


worldly Christians who cherish the command to love our neighbor as our- 


selves and sing about turning the left cheek to him who smites us on the 
right. There are other heavenly-minded Christians who cherish the com- 
mand to live like brothers and sing about governments being a stumbling block 
to the realization of the Kingdom of Heaven; they desire that all govern- 
ments become like the Kingdom of Heaven and see no reason why they 
should dispense with patriotism. We cannot all see alike, for we do not 
have the same view-points. Because | am not. like you I have no right 
to force you to be like me. Moreover truth is easily confused. If we 
should hold that the first group of Christians just mentioned has the whole 
truth, why did Jesus unreservedly condemn the Pharisees and drive from 
the temple with a whip those who were insincere’ If we should, on the 
other hand, say that the second group is wholly right, why did Jesus shed 
tears over Jerusalem, and mourn her coming doom? From the angle ot 
religion the Christian is a believer; from the angle of nationality the Chi- 
nese Christian is a Chinese citizen; from the angle of morals the Christian 


_ must hold fast to righteousness.” : 


The particular political reform to which the Chinese Christian readers 
of The Christians’ Semi-Mouthly are summoned at this time is the abroga- 


~ tion of unequal treaties with foreign powers. “Consider the matter,” writes 


the editor; “think; think it over again; what is the matter? The funda- 
mental issue is that of the unequal treaties. In China’s treaty ports there 
are concessions; each concession has an autonomous government and is 
a cause of unrest in China; China has no legal authority to govern foreigners 
residing within her territory. Where is China’s sovereignty? Is she not 
gradually dying? The case is urgent; come to China’s rescue; do you 
not want to see her life preserved? Unless the unequal treaties are done 
away, there is no hope of saving her . . . The unequal treaties are the sharp 
weapon with which China is being assassinated. Is China to give no 


thought to what is threatening her very life?” 


In the minds of the writers of these articles there are very special 
reasons why Chinese Christians should concern themselves with this par- 
ticular reform and join the newly formed Society to Promote the Abrogation 
of Unequal Treaties. Says one of the writers: “Our Society is made up 
of Christians. We take our stand on the Christian platform. Christianity 
emphasizes the principle of equality, which leaves no room for unequal 
treaties. We, therefore, in harmony with this principle must oppose the 
unequal treaties. .. Many patriotic Chinese are now saying that behind 
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Christianity stand Force and Imperialism, hence their intense opposition to 
Christianity. In order to make plain the true Christian attitude, we 
Christians must join with others in opposing the unequal treaties, and thus 
show that the spirit of Christ is one of harmony and equality. . . . From 
the point of view of lovers of the Christian Church it-is essential that we 
promote this movement. As Christians we all earnestly hope that the 
Church in China will continue to make progress. But the obstacles to pro- 
gress must first he removed. The unequal treaties are an enemy of the 
Church. We hold strongly to the opinion that a love and care for the 
Church demands that we give ourselves to this movement.” | 

In the minds of all the writers of the articles under review there is 
apparently an underlying conviction, sometimes only- tacit but at other 
times clearly expressed, that not a few missionaries by their reliance on 
military protection are compromising the position of the Chinese Church. 
The fullest statement of this conviction is contained in the article con- 
tributed by Mr. Cheng Hsiang-fan and runs thus: “Unfortunately West- 
erners preaching our common Christianity receive under these treaties 
special advantages and powers. We are clearly convinced that this is not 
in harmony with the Christian spirit. Remember our Christ. With His 
purposes rooted in the mercy ot God, He came to become the Saviour of 
mankind. Although there was never a day nor an hour when He was not 
riding on perilous waters, although He faced death on the cross, vet He was 
meek and lowly like a lamb, and never, because He was the Son of God, did » 
He refuse to conform to the laws of the country in which He was living, nor 
by calling upon His Father to supply Him with ten myriads of angel soldiers 
did He seek special powers to protect Himself from danger. We are pro- 
foundly convinced that Christianity is what China sorely needs to-day. But 
those who proclaim it must use enlightened methods. It reliance be placed on 
the terrifying power of guns and men-of-war, if a weak country is to be 
kept in check by treaty bands, if China’s relations with other countries are 
to be founded on treaties which have no moral sanction, how can the great 
gospel of salvation be effectively preached? This (dependence of mis- 
sionaries on military protection) is a great source of shame to our Chinese 
Church and an outstanding cause of pain to us Chinese Christians. As 
citizens of the Chinese Republic and as Christians we earnestly plead with 
all Christians in China, whether Chinese or foreign, to make this an object ot 
much prayer. that we may all see clearly and deeply. ‘If missionaries from 
other lands, who are preaching the Gospel in China will, on the one hand, 
with the same purpose of heart to save the world which Christ had, set 
an example ‘of self-sacrifice, and, on the other hand, show a kindly respect 
for our convictions regarding justice and for our zealous love for our 
country; if they will try to think clearly and deeply and express their 
thoughts, the holy Gospel, without any dependence on treaty protection, can 
then be preached wholly in the spirit of true friendliness.” 
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Notes on Contributors 


Recinatp M. Atwater, A.B., Colorado College; M.D., Harvard University; C.P.H. 
and Dr. P. H., Johns Hopkins University; came to China in 1921 under the Yale 
Mission in connection with the Hunan-Yale College of Medicine (Department of 
Hygiene). He is also Health Officer of Kuling Estate. 

WeEsLeEY Peter, Health Educator; Ph.B.. Northwestern College, 
Naperville, I11., 1904; Ph.M., 1906; M.D., Rush Medical College, 1910; C.P.H., Harvard 
University—Massachusetts Institute of Technology School of Public Health, 1918; 
Director, Council on Health Education, Shanghai, 1916. 

Joun B. Grant, M.D.. is the Professor of Hygiene and Public Health in the Peking 
Union Medical College. He has been in China five and a half years, one and a half in 
Hunan and four years in Peking engaged chiefly in the work of Public Health. 

Wittiam Henry Apocpr, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1915, arrived in China 
in 1915 to join the staff in chemistry at Shanturge Christian University; at present Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at the above institution; author (with H. C. Tsao) of “Texthook o1 
General Chemistry;” active in the work of the General Committee on Scientific 
Terminology, and in the conduct of the. Summer Institutes for Science Teachers of 
the N.A.A.F.; interested in the chemical analysis of Chinese food stuffs. 

Jostan C. McCracken, M.D., F.A.C.S., is the Dean of the Medical Department 
of St. John’s University, surgeon at St. Luke’s Hospital and physician for the 
—— American School. He came to China in 1906, spending his first seven years 
in Canton. 

J. H. Gray, M.D., Master of Physical Education (International Y.M.C.A. College, 
Springfield, Mass.) is connected with the National Committee Y.M.C.A. of China. 
He spent twelve years in Indin with the Y.M.C.A. and as adviser to the Government 
in Physical Education and four and a half years in China as Executive Secretary of 
the Physical Department of the National Committee Y.M.C.A. 

Iva MaBette Mrirer, Health Educator; M.D., Chicago College of Medicine and 
Surgery, 1906; Medical Director, Isabella Fisher Hospital, Tientsin, 1911-22; C.P.H. 
Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health, 1924; Associate Director, Council 
on Health Education, Shanghai, 1924. 

Rev. Cuauncey Goopric::, D.D., L.H.D., LittD., is a member of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign, Missions. He has been in China sixty years 
engaged in evangelistic, cducational and literary work. During the period 1908 to 
1918 he was chairman of the Bible Translation Committee—Mandarin version. 

L. Carrincton Goonricn, son of Rev. Chauncey Goodrich, is a member of the 
China Medical Board of the Rockfeller Foundation. He was born in China and has 
spent six years here since compieting formal studies in the U.S.A. 

GrorceE Warrex Hinman, M.A., D.D., spent nine years in China, 1898-1907, 
engaged in educational, secretarial and publicity work. He is now the District Secretary, 
American Missionary Association, for the Pacific District, and Secretary in charge of 
Oriental, Indian and Mexican Missions, San Francisco, California. 

Dr. Ernest D. Burton, a member of the Board of Missions of the American 
Baptist Society (N.), came to China in 1909 to make a report to Mr. Rockefeller with 
regard to type of contribution which might be made to education in China. This was 
the first step taken which finally lead to the development of the China Medical Board 
and Peking Unicn Medical College. Im 1921-22 he returned to China as head of 
the China Educational Commission, which spent four months studying Christian 
education in China. On July 12, 1923, he was elected President of the University of 
Chicago. News has come of his very unexpected death on May 27th .of this year. 
Christian educators in China will feel a very personal sense of loss of one upon whose 
sympathy, insight and eneouragement they have greatly depended. 


Personals 
BIRTH, ARRIVALS. 
JUNE: | May: 
lith, at Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs. 7th. trom U.S.A.. Mr. and Mrs. K. 
Egbert M. Hayes, a daughter, Janet Montgomery Ogden, C.C.C. 
Elizabeth. 17th. from Canada, Miss R. McKenzie, 
DIATH. Miss FE. M. Gibb (new), C.1.M. 
JUNE: . 22nd. from America, Rev. G. W. 


4th, at Shanghai, Mrs. C. Best, C.1.M. Marshall, P.N, 
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- 28th, from Germany, Miss L. Tauber, 
Miss D. Heierle, Miss M. K. E. Schmidt, 
(all new),Miss J. Rabe, Miss M. C. 
Welzel, F.D.M. 

31st, from America, Mrs. J. L. Thurs- 
ton, Ginling College. 
JUNE: 

Ist, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 
Sinclair and three children, A.C.M.; Dr. 
and Mrs. Perkins, M.E.F.B.; from 


- England, Miss Davidson, U.F.S.; from 


Finland, Miss Sakari, Miss Vaatainen, 
Miss Bergstrom, Miss Vornenen, Mr. 
Vorhonen, (all new), Miss Myllyla, 
F.M.S. 

6th, from America, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. W. Douglass, P.N.; from Britain, 
Mrs. Wenham, B.M.S. 


DEPARTURES. 

May: 

12th, for England, Mrs. R. Gillies, 
| 

18th, for North America, Miss R. V. 
Thompson, Miss I. E. Wilson, C.1.M.; 
Dr. and Mrs. G. T. Beydenburgh and 
two children, Methodist.; Mrs. Sather 
and one child, Mr. and Mrs. Ditmanson 
and two children, L.Bd.M.; Miss Lein- 
inger, F.M.A.; Dr. and Mrs. P. S. Evans 
and two children, S.B.C.; Mr. and Mrs. 
De Korne and two children, C.B.C.; Dr. 
Pendleton, A.B.C.F.M.; for Canada, 
Miss Batstone, C.M.M.; Com. Pierce 
and one child, S.A. 

2ist, for U.S.A., Mr. J. Noel Keys, 


eo for Philippines, Miss G. Brown, 

25th, tor U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. L. R. 
Craighill, Mr. and Mrs, E. J. Lee, and 
three children, Rt. Rev. L. H. Roots, 
D.D., A.C.; Dr. and Mrs. Newman and 
four children, P.S.; Mr. and Mrs. Lide 
and two children, S.B.C. 

26th, for Canada, Dr. and Mrs. 
Stewart and four children, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walker and one child, Dr. R. G. Kelborn, 


. Miss Wilson, C.M.M.; for U.S.A., Miss 


Teagarden, U.C.M.S.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Openshaw, A.B.F.M.S.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Holmgren, S.E.M.; Mrs. B. F. Wiens 
and three children, M.Br.C.; Mrs. W. Y. 
King, C.I.M.; for Britain, Dr. and Mrs. 
L. M. Ingle and one child. Rev. and Mrs. 
W. P. Pailing and two children, B.M.S.: 
Rev. and Mrs. I2. Box, L.M.S.: Rev. and 
Mrs. R. C. Taylor and two children, 
Miss E. H. Batchelor, €.M.S.: for 
Esthonia, Miss B. H. Lajus, C.I1.M.: for 
Australia, Miss C. C. Nicholson, C.I.M. 
-27th, for America, Rev. and Mrs. A. I. 
Nasmith, A.B.F.M.S. 

28th, for Australia, Miss A: Christian- 
sen, L.M.S.; for U.S.A... Mr. and Mrs. 
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Marx, U.C.M.S.; Dr. and Mrs. H. P. | 
Nottage, Mr. H. S. Frank, C.C.C.; for 
Sweden, Miss M. Bjorklund, S.M.C. 

29th, for Europe, Miss H. B. Ogden,~ 
Miss S. C. Tomlinson, A.C. 

31st, for U.S.A., Miss Margaret Stroh, 
Y.W.C.A. 

JUNE: 

Ist, for America, C. E. Winter, 
Methodist; Rev. and Mrs. E. F. Page 
and one child, Miss A. M. Young, Miss 
Cuthbertson, C. and M.A.; Dr. and Mrs. 
R. G. Lily and two children, N.M. 

2nd, for England, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Coates and five children, C.1.M.; for 
Australia, Miss R. J. Pemberton, C.I.M. 

3rd, for Australia, Mr. and Mrs. G. E. 
Metcalf and one child, C.1.M.; for 
America, Mrs. W. J. Drummond, P.N. 

4th, for America, Mr. and Mrs. O. W. 
3ekkon and three children, Miss A. 
Swanson, Miss O. Olsen, S.A.M. 

6th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. Bedient 
and three children, Fu. Uni.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Koeppe and one child, Dr. 
and Mrs. Holleman and one _ child, 
R.C.A.; Mr. and Mrs. Griffing and three 
children, U. of N.;. Miss Zierdt, R.C. 
U.S.; Bishop and Mrs. Huntington and 
three children, A.C.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris and four children, P.N.; Miss 
Valentine, M.F.S.; Mr. and Mrs. R. B. 
Kennard and two children, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. J. Openshaw, A.B.F.M.S. 
Pe. for England, Mr. L. Tomkinson, 

10th, for Canada, Dr.. Dow, Miss 
McLennan, P.C.C.; for U.S.A., Prof. 
and Mrs. C. H. Robertson and two 
children, Y.M.C.A.; Miss Mary Ding- 
man, Y.W.C.A.;: Mr. and. Mrs. H. V. 
Lacy, and four children. Methodist; 
Miss E. Ramsbottom, Dr. Beall, S.B.C.: 
Dr. and Mrs. Wilmot and three children, 
U.C.M.S. 

15th, for America, Miss Ellen J. 
Peterson, Miss Winifred Roedcr, Miss 
Fannie Northcott, A.B.F.M.S.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Draper and four children, M.F. 
F.B.; Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Marriott and 
five children, S.B.C.; Mr. Kohonen, 
F.M.S.; Miss Congdon, N.H.M.; Mr. 
— Mrs. Hopkins and four children, 

17th, for America, Mr. and Mrs. FE. 
Kuhlmann and one child, Independent. 

for. U.S.A... Miss Elizabeth 
Morrison, Miss Edith Sawyer, Y.W.C.A. 
23rd, for U.S.A., Miss Hilda Murray, 
Y.W.C.A. 

27th. for America, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Holt and two children, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. R. VanSant, C.C.C. 3 

30th, for U.S.A., Miss Ethel Joy 
Williams, Y.W.C.A, | 
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